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“The Week. 


THE week in Congress began with the discussion of a bill making 
eight hours a legal day’s work for persons employed by the Govern- 
ment in the navy-yards and national workshops. An amendment was 
offered embodying a provision which heretofore has found favor, and 
which is perfectly fair, and which only is fair—namely, that mechanics 
in Government employ in a given place should be paid according to the 
rates of payment for the same sort of labor obtaining in that place. 
The amendment was defeated, the best of the senators present 
voting in favor of it, the Democrats voting against it. Mr. Hen- 
dricks, who is said to be “next to Reverdy Johnson” — sed 
longo intervallo—in ability on the Democratic side of the Chamber, 
made himself conspicuous in support of this measure, which we 
should call ad captandum if we believed it would take as many peo- 
ple as it will disgust. Mr. Fessenden was characteristically fearless 
and clever and—sharp-tempered, we suppose, in his remarks on 
the motive and nature of the bill. Finally, the amendment having 
been defeated, the original bill passed, and will pass the House, and 
will not make ten Republican votes we sincerely believe and sincerely 
hope. On the same day in the House, Mr. Brooks presented a protest, 
signed by all the Democrats, against the admission of the Arkansas 
members. Mr. Brooks has a daily paper at his disposal; perhaps he 
will tell us what he meant when he said, as if it were true, that the 
“Supreme Court of the United States, we have every reason to believe, 
have held the Reconstruction Acts of Congress unconstitutional.” For 
the rest, the protest, as is usual with Mr. Brooks’s writings in prose, 
reads as if there had been no “ unpleasantness,” and as if Mr. Stephens 
and Mr. Davis had a continual option, between 1861 and 1865, whether 
they would sit as legislators in Washington or in Richmond. On 
Thursday the Omnibus Bill passed in the Senate and House over the 
veto, the vote being in the two chambers 35 to 8 and 105 to 80. So 
Virginia, Texas, and Mississippi only are out of Congress, and the last- 
named State has just held an election which practically brings her in 
by a majority over rather than under 20,000 on the popular vote. On 
Friday the House passed the Tax Bill, and it went to the Senate on 
Saturday, and was given to the Finance Committee, who are authorized 
to sit constantly. On Monday the Colorado bill was postponed by the 
Senate, and the bill introduced by Mr. Wilson establishing rules and 
articles for the government of the U. 8. armies was taken up and dis- 
cussed. The House, by a vote of 92 to 65, instructed the Committee of 











Ways and Means “to report without unnecessary delay a bill levying a 
tax of at least ten per cent. on the interest of the bonds of the United | 
States.” On Tuesday Mr. T. W. Osborne was admitted as senator from | 
Florida. The House passed the River and Harbor Appropriation Bill, | 
voted to adjourn July 15, and heard Mr. Banks at some length on the | 
purchase of Alaska. 





gives us to understand further on, that he does not believe the “ letter 
and spirit” to mean “ gold.” We need not offer any comment on this : 
there are probably few of our readers who have not felt, ever since the 
platform was published, that something of this kind was coming. On 
Monday, in the Senate, he and Mr. Cobb, or Mr. Cobb and he, suddenly 
produced a resolution directing the Committee of Ways and Means to 
report a bill putting a tax of ten per cent, on the interest on the na- 
tional bonds. Of the right or wrong of this, we shall say nothing at 
present. This much is certain, that when the money was lent, it was 
understood that the bonds would not be taxed, and their untaxability 
was part of the inducement to buy them. Now, even if this was a mis- 
taken impression, or even if the national necessity were such as to com- 
pel us to break faith with the world, and diminish our obligations in a 
way that nobody expected, one would think decency required that the 
matter should be fully discussed and explained, that the public credi- 
tors should not be treated as pubiic enemies, but should be reasoned 
with and enlightened. Will it be believed, or would it be believed, 
however, that when Mr. Cobb brought in the resolution, he immediately 


moved the “ previous question,” so that the matter should not be debated 


at all? He failed in this, but Mr. Butler came to the rescue, and 
helped the resolution through with the aid of the Democrats, Mr. 
Cobb clinching the nail by a motion to reconsider, the failure of 
which made the action final, and put an end to all debate. The only 
argument used in the course of the whole proceeding came from Mr. 


Butler; and that was, that “ it was the same tax the English put on 
their bonds.” 





Of course, as long as this sort of thing is done, all hope of raising 
the Government credit or borrowing money at lower rates of interest 
must be given up. If the interest is to be lowered and the debt con- 
solidated, it will have to be not by honorable, voluntary conversion, 
but by high-handed swindle. Apart from its effects in damaging the 
public credit, the Cobb resolution has no special importance. No bill 
that the committee would report would be passed this session, so that 
the result of the move will be simply mischief—pure, undiluted mis- 
chief—damage to the Government and damage to the party. What 
has prompted it, we leave those who are more skilled than we are in 
morbid psychology to explain. It only confirms the opinion we have 
long entertained, and which we have repeatedly, at the cost of much 
obloquy, ventured to express, that some of the recruits which the Re- 
publican party enlisted during the war will kill it before long, if it 
does not manage to give them a discharge. It is in its very constitu- 
tion a moral party; it cannot live by tricks and knavery; and yet it has 
been allowing itself for some time past to be frequently led, and more 
frequently influenced, by men who know no othe. arts in politics. It 
must be remembered, too, that during the past two months it has been 
the fashion with the party hacks to place the Butlers, Cobbs, and 
Logans far above the Trumbulls, Fessendens, and Grimeses, and a 
portion of these hacks are still doing all they dare to heighten this 
| contrast to the disadvantage of the latter. Moreover, some of its best 
/men in the Lower House, such as Spalding and Hooper, are retiring 
| into pote life, leaving the field clearer than ever to the “earnest 

men” and the “whole-souled statesmen.” If, therefore, the respect- 


|able portion of the party does not speak out strongly and speedily, 
| there will be a disaster sooner or later, and throwing the blame on the 


Mr. Butler revealed last week, in a letter to the Salem (Mass.) Gazette, “ weak-kneed ” will not mend matters. 
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There has been no progress made during the week in providing a 
Democratic candidate, or even Democratic principles. The Democratic 
papers have, therefore, an amount of leisure for the abuse of the 
Republican candidates which, later in the season, they will be unable 
tocommand, The World’s treatment of Grant is among the curiosi- 
ties of journalism. It heaps every kind of ridicule and abuse on him ; 
even disputes his military ability, solely, as far as we can see, on the 
ground that in this world and this state of existence we are compelled 
to infer the relation of cause and effect between phenomena from their 
succession simply, and consequently have no better reason for believing 
that Grant is a good soldier than that he won battles. It seems, too, 
to take great pride and pleasure in calling him “ H. U. Grant,” though, 
doubtless, owing to our own obtuseness, the force or sting of this we 
have never been able to discover. There is, of course, in this kind of 
campaign writing nothing new. What is singular about it is, that it 
should be found in the columns of a paper which produces as much 
good writing as the World does. Usually one finds it only in papers 
that at their best are capable of little else, but the World seems to 
enjoy the almost unprecedented advantage of possessing a staff capable 
of any kind of composition, and who turn off a lampoon or enquire into 
the origin of government with equal gusto and success, Its recent dis- 
cussion with Mr. Curtis gives one a little glimpse of the difficulties the 
Convention has before it, and they are certainly appalling. The plat- 
form will try the believing and comprehending power of the faithful 
as no other document in the party history has ever done. 





The report of the House Committee of Investigation into the 
alleged corruption of senators on the impeachment trial is, it is said, not 
to be presented till next week. Impatient as we are, and as everybody 
is, to know what is in it, we are perfectly satisfied that the learned and 
judicious investigators have good reasons for the delay. Will they 
pardon us for saying one word by way of caution with regard to 
secrecy? They cannot be too careful on this point. In the present days 
of newspaper enterprise, Mr. Butler need never be surprised at finding 
® correspondent in his trunk or between the mattresses of his bed, and if 
the “damning proofs” he has been collecting during the past two 
months should get out, the guilty parties would of course instantly 
disappear, and there would be a failure of justice. For the sake of the 
country, we hope he will be careful, and have the police properly dis- 
posed before he brings the report into the House. In the meantime, 
why not employ detectives to keep an eye on T——1 and F——n and 
R——s, and G s, S——k, and P——-y?_ Verb. sap. sat. 








We have spoken elsewhere of the economic aspect of the eight- 
hour bill passed by the Senate. It has a political aspect, which many 
people will perhaps hardly think worth consideration; and that is the 
influence which measures such as this one exert in making the Pre- 
sidential election and the Presidency seem an intolerable nuisance. The 
Presidency has turned out a totally different thing from what the 
framers of the Constitution intended it to be. It has lost, or is gradu- 
ally losing, nearly all its influence on the political thought or action of 
the country, and has ceased to be, except in the hands of a man of more 
than usual force of character and distinction, anything better than a mere 
instrument for distributing offices amongst the victorious party. A 
reform in the civil service would make it worthless, even for this pur- 
pose. Most native Americans have still a traditional reverence for it; 
but there is a vast body of persons in this country now, whose number 
and influence is every year increasing, who have no traditional reverence 
for anything, and a party has already grown up amongst them which has 
made the abolition of the Presidency one of the planks in its platform. 
All that is needed to raise these iconoclasts into a power is to make every 
Presidential election as much of a social convulsion as possible, by plenty 
of buncombe legislation like this eight-hour bill. Time was, when the 
country was small, and the population simple and homogeneous, when 
this kind of legislation would have been almost harmless ; now, with our 
vast and complicated industrial and commercial interests, our enormous 
masses of ill-assorted, ill-adjusted humanity trying to settle down into 
their natural places, as well as difference of origin, and manners, and 
education will let them, these quadrennial explosions are becoming 





dangerous. The Presidential election, and its ordinary and natugfal 
incidents, the country can stand ; but it cannot stand the presen t 
Washington of a power, such as Congress has been making itse 

the case of this eight-hour law and the Cobb resolution, which has a 
tendency to make the Presidential election the occasion for sudden and 
startling interference with such weighty and delicate interests as wages, 
and public credit—interference which, as it is seldom based on any well- 
settled principle of political, moral, or economical science, it is impos- 
sible to foresee or to provide for. 





A daily paper has been trying to persuade Thurlow Weed that there 
is nothing derogatory to the judicial office in Chief-Justice Chase 
taking to politics while on the bench, politics, if rightly followed, 
being as respectable a pursuit as judging. But here the real point 
is evaded. Judges have not simply to consider the effects of their 
conduct on their own character—they have to consider also the 
effect of it on the popular confidence in the administration of justice. 
It makes little difference how pure a judge is if people do not think 
him pure, and people will not think the Chief-Justice or any other 
judge pure who, while on the bench, is working for a nomination. It 
is not necessary, and not desirable, that a man should always act with a 
view to promoting the general weal ; but it is well established that the 
effect on the general weal of a particular line of conduct, if generally 
followed under similar circumstances, is a proper test of its quality ; 
and if the Chief-Justice will ask himself what would be the effect on 
the community of all judges doing what he is doing, we feel sure he 
would be at least inclined to leave it off. Whether he would leave it off, 
depends on other circumstances. We trust Thurlow Weed will stick 
to his opinion, and make it known to his visitors at the Astor House, 
some of whom certainly are not as familiar with the nicer questions of 
ethics as they ought to be. What if he were to put them through a 
course of casuistry one afternoon in the week ? 





The President, if one may judge by his pardons and appoint- 
ments, seems to be afflicted with a sort of moral color-blindness in all 
that relates to character, All shades of character seem to be absolutely 
the same to him, and though he is not a mild or reserved man, and 
gives vent to his feelings about people in a very hearty manner, we 
do not remember a single case in which he has uttered condemnation 
of anybody for anything but difference of political opinion. For 
a knave he seems to have no more feeling of moral reprobation than 
for a dreary landscape or a rainy day. He grants pardons in a way 
which goes far to show that the nature of the offence is a matter of 
indifference to him. There is no more principle, or rule, or predilection, 
or even influence, to be traced in his nominations, than in his manner 
of doing the most indifferent acts of the day. Some of them are so 
good, or apparently so easily accounted for, that one begins to imagine 
he has settled down on some plan of action, but the next one upsets 
the whole calculation. One of the most inscrutable is that of Henry A. 
Smythe for the Austrian mission. Considering the nature of some of 
the incidents which have marked Mr, Smythe’s career as collector of 
this port, the nomination would seem to indicate either a desire to 
annoy the Senate and the public or a total want of perception of what 
constitutes good behavior in office. 





The nomination of Mr. Evarts for the Attorney-Generalship, though 
good for the country—for we know of no one who would make a better 
Attorney-General—will hardly help Mr. Evarts’s reputation. The office 
has not gained in dignity under Mr. Johnson, and nearly every reason 
which warranted Mr. Evarts in acting as his counsel in the recent trial 
militates against his accepting office at his hands. Moreover, his doing 
so will help to increase the confusion already existing in the minds of 
many people as to the nature and limits of the duty of counsel, or, if it 
helps to spread any distinct theory on the subject at all, will help to 
spread that of the Independent—that a criminal’s right to professional 
assistance depends largely on the degree of his guilt, and that when 
“the greatest criminal of the age” is brought to the bar, to hold a brief 
for him is, in a certain degree, to become particeps criminis. It 
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will increase the zeal of the Tribune, too, and other journals in the 
same mental and moral condition, in what it calls “ collecting straws as 
they float’”—that is, picking up little incidents in the daily walk and 
conversation of anybody whom it happens to have denounecd as a 
scoundrel, and using them to justify its bad language towards 
him—a process very familiar to Austrian detectives in the old days 
of repression, and which may be made to produce very amusing as 
well as very tragic results. The “chops and tomato sauce” scene in 
the Pickwick trial has done much to make it laughable; but it will 
probably never go wholly out of use amongst the weak-minded and 
malignant. 





The Irish Church Bill, after being debated in the House of Lords 
amidst an amount of excitement such as no debate in the Lords 
has created since the passage of the Reform Bill, has been rejected 
by a majority equal to two-thirds. The London correspondent of 
the New York Times complains bitterly of the attempts made by the 
Radicals to intimidate the peers into passing it, and compares it to the 
efforts made here to intimidate the senators on the impeachment trial— 
which makes us fear that he has been reading the Tribune, and has got 
into a fog. It may be wrong to try to bully legislators into taking the 
popular view of a measure before them; but it is not wrong in the 
same sense that it is wrong to bully judges, because legislators are not 
bound by the same obligations as judges. The distinction is an import- 
ant one; and it is important that it should be kept in mind. 





M. de Montalembert has been writing in the Correspondant on the 
Irish Church question, and takes occasion to discuss incidentally the 
prospects of religion in France, as affected by the connection between 
church and state. He does not think as unfavorably of this connection 
as he did forty years ago; but he nevertheless believes that the sup- 
port rendered by the Church to the Imperial régime will give the next 
revolution a character of irreligion which the revolutions of 1830 
and 1848 had not. He treats as absurd the supposition that the 
existing régime will not end in revolution, and a revolution, too, 
compared with which “the crises of 1830 and 1848 will appear child’s 
play,” and goes on to say “that the suppression of political life in 
France has produced in certain strata of French society a development 
of sensualism, materialism, and even atheism of which the eighteenth 
century itself offered no example,” and he predicts that one of the first 
acts of the revolutionists will be the stoppage of the clerical pay from 
simple detestation of the Church. M. de Montalembert is not a man 
whose forebodings are to be treated lightly; but he seems to us to fall 
into an error not unnatural in aman of his opinions and temperament— 
an error, too, which a considerable portion of the religious world shares— 
of treating the materialism of this age as the same in character with that 
of the eighteenth century. There is not the least likelihood that we 
shall ever witness again such an “ explosion of irreligion” as that which 
accompanied the first revolution, not only because manners are softened, 
but because the “ irreligionist” of our day feels little of the hatred of 
the Church which its strength and abuse of power excited in his pre- 
decessors of the last century. Moreover, there has been a great change 
in the manners of the clergy on the Continent, and in the relations of 
the lower orders of them to their flocks. Those who most contemn 
their doctrines and office are forced to respect them as philanthropists, 
and the worst of our modern sensualists has a little of the “religion 
of humanity” in him; and, even if he hates the Church, has at least a 
vague belief in the “Dieu des bonnes gens.” But it is right to add 
that many acute observers share M. de Montalembert’s forebodings. 





The political news from England is unimportant. The only incident 
of note is the disagreement among the Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
touching the law of the Eyre case, which appears to be considered in 
Westminster Hall an almost unprecedented scandal. Judge Blackburn, 
who is able, learned, and a Tory, was deputed to charge the grand 
jury, and before doing so he submitted to the other judges a paper 
containing his view on the subject of the responsibility of colonial 
governors for acts done under martial law, in which all but the Lord 





Chief-Justice, who was not present, concurred. When the Chief-Justice 
came in, Judge Blackburn stated verbally what his fundamental pro- 
position was, without reading the* paper, and, in this statement, the 
former also concurred. But it appears that around this there were in 
Judge Blackburn’s mind a number of other propositions, which seemed 
to him part and parcel of it, or consequences of it, which he did not men- 
tion, and which were not set down in the paper, and one of which was 
that Eyre was justified in bringing Gordon from a district in which 
martial law had not been proclaimed, into one in which it had 
been proclaimed, and then and there having him done to death 
by drumhead court-martial. In charging the grand jury, Judge 
Blackburn carelessly, as e himself afterwards admitted, spoke of the 
concurrence of his broth :r judges as covering these propositions, as 
well as the one contained in his paper, the connection between them 
in reality being only visible to himself. The general effect of the 
charge, too, differed from that of the Chief-Justice in the Nelson 
and Brand case, So the latter got up in court and read a paper ex- 
pressing his dissent and reciting the history of the transaction. Judge 
Blackburn read another, explaining and feebly apologizing. The 
whole proceeding was in form in the highest degree decorous; but, 
considering what the traditions and habits of the English courts are, 
it was the judicial equivalent of a brawl. 


Most English politicians are now “ consulting their own safety,” as 
the phrase is, in view of the approach of the elections in the fall, and 
great problems of government have, for the present, only a secondary 
interest. The Lords’ debate on the Irish Church Bill, inasmuch as their 
decision is sure not to be final, owed more of its interest to its probable 
effect on the future of the Lords themselves than on the Irish Church. 
The Commission on Ritualism has reported; but there is a powerful 
dissenting minority, which deprives the report of much of its weight, 
if, indeed, it had any weight to lose. Its most important conclusion is 
that it is expedient to restrain, in the public services of the Church, “ all 
variations from the established usage in respect of lighted candles and 
incense,” having previously found that the established usage was not 
to have lighted candles and incense. The minority hold that they 
should not be prohibited unless the parishioners dislike them, and that 
usage ought not to be allowed to control the matter completely, as 
“the ritual of the Church,” in their opinion, “must be regulated by 
living authority.” Dean Stanley and Mr, Coleridge occupy a position 


of their own: and, in order to meet the wants of the two classes of 


minds which have always existed in the Church, would make room in 
it both for ritualism and anti-ritualism, a proposal which, like all com- 
promises, has a sensible look, but which, if we examine the differences 
which separate the two classes of minds, becomes visionary. The dif- 
ference between the two parties goes far deeper than ceremonial, and 
touches the character of the clergyman. People who look on him as a 
priest, with preternatural gifts and powers, and people who look on him 
as simply a properly appointed teacher, can hardly long continue to 
worship together, no matter how tolerant they may be in the matter of 
candles and incense, 


A clergyman whose letter reaches us too late for publication, writes 
to complain of the irreverent treatment of the Bishop of Oxford by 
our English Correspondent in his last letter. We have read the pas- 
sage complained of over again, and are really unable to discover in it 
anything which we consider of doubtful propriety, unless it be the 
reproduction in print of the Bishop’s nickname. This nickname, we 
confess, is not exactly respectful, but as it is the invention of the clergy 
themselves, and isin common use at Oxford, we think it may fairly be set 
down amongst the facts of contemporary history, for whose moral com- 
plexion a chronicler is not responsible. As regards our correspondents 
judgment on the Bishop’s oratory and standing in the Church, we ce: 
tainly feel that we have no right to find fault with it, severe though it be, 
inasmuch as we have no reason to doubt its soundness. Our correspond- 
ent’s position and antecedents, too, are such as to make him a good 
judge of bishops—so good that we should ourselves hardly venture to 
question either his taste or conclusions when he talks about them. 
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“WHAT IS THE PRESIDENTIAL OONTEST TO BE ABOUT? 


Mr. Georoe Ticknor Curtis has published a long letter in the 

World, showing that, under the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Dorr case, whatever Congress recognized as a State government is the 
legal government of the State, and that from the decision of Congress 
there is no appeal, and that the Executive would be bound to support 
this decision, if need were, by force of arms. But he holds, 
nevertheless, that, the action of Congress in setting up governments at 
the South being utterly unconstitutional, should the Southern States, 
in spite of the restrictions imposed by the Reconstruction Act, take 
upon themselves to overturn the present State constitutions and set up 
new ones, it would be the duty of the Federal Government to refrain 
from interference, and the great object to Mr. Curtis of getting a 
Democratic President elected is to make sure that this interference 
would not be attempted. The persons at the South who, he appears 
to think, would be justified in overturning the actual governments, 
and setting up new ones, are not whites exclusively. He has no pre- 
judice against color. He would admit “intelligent, self-sustaining 
colored citizens” to share in the work, excluding only the “ignorant, 
half-brutish negro field-hand ;’ and when the present constitutions 
were overthrown, he would allow the whites and the “ intelligent, self- 
sustaining colored citizens” to settle the terms on which they should 
live together without let or hindrance from the General Government. 

The World points out with great force the weak points of this argu- 
ment. If, under the case Luther agt. Borden, Congress has the sole 
power of deciding what is a valid State government, and if the 
Executive is bound to support the decisions of Congress by force of 
arms if necessary, as long as the Republican party have a majority in 

Congress the present State governments cannot be overturned, no 
matter who fills the Presidential chair. The President, whether Repub- 
lican or Democratic, will be obliged to support the present constitu- 
tions, as long as Congress pleases, on pain of impeachment and depo- 
sition. Moreover, Mr. Curtis’s admission that some colored men may 
take part in the overturning and building up, destroys the force of 
what he says in favor of excluding “the ignorant and brutish field- 
hands.” All colored men at the South derive their rights to partici- 
pate in the work of government from the same authority. If that au- 
thority be no authority at all, the “ intelligent and self-sustaining” must 
share the fate of the “ignorant and half-brutish ;” if it be a good and 
valid authority, the ignorant and half-brutish will be entitled to vote 
upon all changes just as well as anybody else. The World, therefore, 
acknowledges very frankly that during the next four years there is no 
hope of undoing what has been done at the South as regards negro 
suffrage, and that, by the end of four years, “ the question of setting the 
present Stute governments aside for flaws in their original title will 
have become so entangled with private rights and interests which will 
have grown up under their authority, that in all likelihood it will 
then be thought too late to reopen the controversy.” 

Mr. Curtis says, in anticipation of this objection, that if the result of 
the election of a Democratic President is not to be the repudiation of the 
reconstruction scheme and of all things done under it, he does not care 
who. is President ; and if the canvass is not to be conducted on this 
basis, “ he, for one, does not know how they (the Democrats) are to 
conduct it so as to afford the people any reason for changing the ad- 
ministration of the Government.” 

The World does not offer to relieve him from the difficulty, and we 
confess that, after a careful reading of what both have to say, we are 
utterly unable to see with what aims or expectations the party is to 
engage in the coming contest at all, unless it be the repudiation of the 
public debt. On Mr. Curtis’s showing, the President and Supreme 
Court are bound in all that relates to the validity of the new govern- 
ments by the decision of Congress; on the World’s showing, there is no 
chance of Congress changing its mind till it would be too late for the 
change to have any importance. What difference does it make, there- 
who is to be President? If the Democratic party agreed on any 
policy affecting any great public interest, the election of its President 
would, of course, be an important matter merely as an expression of 
opinion. But we believe it is not agreed on anything. If it accepts 


fore, 


negro suflrage as a fwit accompli; ifit agrees not to touch the public debt ; 








if it is not a free-trade party, nor a hard-money party, nor a white man’s 
party, nor a civil serviee reform party; and if, in fact, it can give no 
better reason for its existence than general dissatisfaction, it leaves 
the general public in a position of extreme diffieulty about its claims 
to office. 

Its embarrassments, however, and the disagreement of two such 
doctors as Mr. Curtis and the World on such an important point as the 
status and prospects of the new Seuthern governments, may satisfy the 
Republicans of one thing, and that is, that all they have to do, 
in order to put an end to all trouble about equal suffrage, is to 
enforce law and order at the South for the next four years, or, in 
other words, to familiarize the country with the spectacle of 
negro voting, and to create a habit of mind in support of negro rights. 
The opposition to the Congressional plan of reconstruction was at first 
largely based on predictions of negro idleness and violence. This was 
the most powerful argument ever used against it, and it was an argu- 
ment which experience only could refute. When people came forward 
and said that the freed negroes would lapse into barbarism and 
cut the throats of the whites, all that could be said in reply was, 
Wait and see. Time has proved the falsehood of this assumption. The 
negroes have, on the whole, perhaps, advanced more rapidly in civiliza- 
tion than their late masters, and certainly more rapidly than the poor 
whites; so that the only argument in favor of their disfranchisement 
which was worth the attention of reasonable politicians has been dis- 
posed of. 

There still remains the white prejudice, the sentiment of dignity, the 
feeling that if you allow a black man to express an opinion at the poll 
as to what use he would wish to be made of the taxes he pays, or what 
kind of legislators he would like to see in the State capitol, or what 
kind of sheriffs he would like to sell him out or carry him to jail or 
hang him, you, in some mysterious manner, humiliate and degrade all 
men of a different complexion. For this, as for all other prejudices, 
there is no cure but time and repression. A prejudice in matters 
of right, and not matters of taste, perishes very rapidly under the 
blig sting presence of the policeman. The locking up of conductors 
who turn negroes out of street-cars rapidly robs the admission of 
negroes into these vehicles of all its terrors. We have no doubt the 
law of association may be made in avery few years to act also as a com- 
plete solvent of Southern prejudice about negro voting. Only connect 
closely in the Southern mind violent interference with negro voting 
with the jail and its irksome industry, and there can be little doubt the 
colored man’s appearance at the polls would soon come to excite as 
little remark, and to rouse as little bad passion, as the sight of a man 
on his own horse or of a woman married to a husband of her own 
choosing. 


THE REPUBLIOAN PARTY AND THE OAUOUS SYSTEM. 


A PLAN of great interest is being tried in Philadelphia for getting 
rid of the caucus nominations, Nominations by caucus work reason- 
ably well for party purposes amongst the Democrats, because, the intel- 
ligence and morality of the rank and file being somewhat low, and the 
thinking, as well as the management, being done mainly by leaders, 
there is little difficulty in maintaining strict discipline. But the com- 
position of the Republican party is such that the obedience of the rank 
and file cannot be counted on with any confidence at trying crises. It 
is often called, jokingly or contemptuously, “the party of great moral 
ideas,” and it is essentially a party of ideas, while the Democratic party 
is essentially now, whatever it may once have been, a party of habits, 
prejudices, and traditions. The line which separates the two is the 








| one which separates parties in every free country. 


Now, you can generally keep a party of traditions and prejudices 
together without much difficulty, but a party of ideas requires delicate 
management, It is almost always composed of men whose moral sense 
and intelligence are in constant activity, and you have to satisfy them 
every time you ask for their votes that what you propose is not only an 
advantageous thing, but a right thing. There is not much use in tell- 
ing them they are an army, and bidding them, “rally round the flag.” 
They will reason on their orders. The best way of managing them, 
therefore, is to adapt the organization.to their.mental and moral pecu- 
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liarities, instead of trying to force them to give up their peculiarities 

for the sake of the organization. Cromwell's introduction of praying 
and exhortation into the regimental exercises of his Ironsides looked a 
monstrously absurd thing when he began it, but it worked amazingly 
well, It made the saints uncommonly ugly customers at Naseby and 
Worcester, though it would doubtless have utterly demoralized the 
Cavaliers. 

Since the outbreak of the war the Republican party has been joined 
by a large number of recruits who have no mental or moral affinity with 
the party, who are not men of conscience or of ideas, and who belong 
to it because it is the winning party, and because it has been the 
national party, but who have no sympathy with reforming and progres- 
sive tendencies, and who have no idea of leading it on any but the old 
Democratic principle of “open your mouth and shut your eyes.” It has, 
moreover, in its ranks a large body of men in whom long warfare has 
bred the besetting sin of veterans and fanatics—the sin of constantly 
appealing to immediate “ utility” as a standard of action. The effect 
of this on the character and conduct of politicians and philanthropists 
has been so well described by a distinguished ethical philosopher that 
we cannot avoid quoting his wo-ds: 

“Tt affords so fair a disguise for selfish and malignant passions as often 
to hide their nature from him who is their prey. Some taint of these mean 
and evil principles will at last spread itself, and a venomous animation not 
its own will be given to the cold desire of utility. Moralists who take an 
active part in those affairs which call out unamiable ions, ought to 
guard with peculiar watchfulness against such self-delusions. The sin that 
must most easily beset them is that of sliding from general to particular 
consequences ; that of trying single actions instead oi dispositions, habits, 
and rules by the standard of utility ; that of authorizing too great a lati- 
tude for discretion and policy in moral conduct; that of readily allowing 
exceptions to the most important rules ; that of too lenient a censure of the 
use of doubtful means when the end seems to them good; and that of be- 
lieving unphilosophically, as well as dangerously, that any measure or 
scheme can be so useful to the world as the existence of men who would not 
do a base thing for any public advantage. It was said of Andrew Fletcher 
‘that he would lose his life to serve his country, but would not do a base 
thing to save it.’ Let those preachers of utility who suppose that such a 
man sacrifices ends to means, consider whether the scorn of baseness be not 


akin to the contempt of danger, and whether a nation composed of such 
men would not be invincible.” 


Now, the portion of the Republican party which gives it its vitality 
feels all this, somewhat vaguely, perhaps, but firmly. The regular 
leaders—that is, the most active men of it—do not feel it, although 
earnest and zealous enough, and can hardly be got to believe that any 
such ideas are at work behind them. One of them was not many years 
ago discussing in a State caucus a step of party policy of doubtful 
morality, and finding it exposed by a brother of tender conscience, ex- 
claimed, ‘“ Come, N——, don’t let us be too damned virtuous.” He is 
to-day an older man, but has lost, we feel sure, none of his faith in 
unscrupulousness as a weapon of party warfare; but the party has. 
The mass of the party are in favor of being as virtuous as possible, and 
the more they try, the less foolish virtue seems, even from a party point 
of view. The caucuses have naturally enough become the great strong- 
holds of corruption, and all efforts to reform them have failed. All 
that exhortation can do to induce Republicans to attend primary meet- 
ings has been done in vain. Things have gone on from bad to worse. 
The nominators have grown more and more reckless, but have been 
enabled to hold their own thus far by the help of the press, which 
whipped the recalcitrant and doubtful into submission, at elections, by 
drawing fearful pictures of the consequences of defeat. For years, no 
knave, however notorious, has ever been put up for election that the 
party editors have not come forward and assured their readers, on the 
word of a patriot, that if he was not elected the country would be 
ruined ; that doubtless there was room for reform in the party, but this 
was no time to talk of that; that the enemy was at the gates, and had 
to be defeated, and then the work of purification could be begun. This 
performance has been repeated so often, however, that it has ceased to 
be successful. The elections and legislation of the last three years 
have done much to open people’s eyes. Candidates have been 
frequently defeated, and measure after measure, on which the national 
salvation was said to be staked, has failed, and yet the nation stands, 
and not the nation only, but the party stands, and is strong and hearty. 
In despair about other means of reform, the practice of “scratching” 
has crept in, and many of the best newspapers have refused to help to 


bolster up doubtful nominations and doubtful measures. The 
municipal elections in Philadelphia were lost last year by bad nomina- 
tions, and the Union League of that city has been doing good work— 
work which we cannot help saying is very much more needed now 
than abuse of Johnson and the rebels—in trying to discover means of 
making the Republican vote at every election the expression of the 
ideas on which the Republican organization is based. The plaa of 
keeping books open, in which any Republican can, at his leisure, in- 
scribe his own name and the name of the candidate of his choice, has 
been instituted for the caucus nominations, and been adopted. How 
successful it has proved, and is proving, we do not yet know, but it 
certainly ought to succeed, and we hope to see it gradually supplant 
the other system everywhere, Precautions will, of course, be needed 
to prevent it too from being abused, and it will need, as any plan of 
reform must, the hearty support of good men. 

If successful, it is difficult to overestimate the extent or value of 
the changes it would work. In the first place, it would give men of 
knowledge and character a chance of entering on public life. There 
are multitudes of such men in the country who are ready and willing 
to enter the public service. Moreover, the people want to get them 
into the public service. The idea common in Europe, and which finds 
constant expression amongst reactionary writers here, that it is only 
men of low standing and low reputation who can succeed in polities, 
because the voters prefer them, has not, we are satisfied, a particle of 
foundation outside the great cities— perhaps we might say outside New 
York. Whaat fills the public offices with such men is the nature of the 
nominating machinery, which has been so complicated and so filthy 
that decent people have long resolutely refused to touch it; and yet it 
is no more a necessary part of democracy than of monarchy; in fact, 
there never was a machine less democratic both in its principle and 
structure. 

In the second place, it would drive into some honest calling, or, at 
all events, some other calling, the lower order of political managers 
who now make politics a profession, and live by and make them offen- 
sive to everybody who has any respect for the human mind or 
the moral law. They are the curse of the country—the flies tha 
swarm on every sore of the body politic, and make cure, in the ordi- 
nary course of nature, seem almost impossible. In the Democratic 
party their appearance is not very striking, but in the Republican party 
they furnish a spectacle at once ludicrous and painful. When they 
mount the stump or come out in editorials, as they constantly do, in 
defence of great “ moral ideas,” and blackguard everybody who differs 
from them, being all the while engaged in all the dirty jobs and in- 
trigues by which the party is endangered or disgraced, and even boast- 
ing of their contempt for truth and decency, they probably subject the 
faith of good men in human progress to one of its greatest trials. 

In the third place, it would help to force reformers into reliance for the 
progress of society on the general virtue and knowledge rather than 
on particular bills and tricks and dodges and arrangements, and destroy 
their vague hope that “something will turn up” to purify politics, 
without our taking any special thought about corruption. Nothing 
will “turn up,” and corruption increases. The courts are gradually 
going, and so are the legislatures. The Massachusetts Legislature, 
which has perhaps stood longest and best against the rising tide, 
is said to have been demoralized utterly during the last session by 
jobbing and log-rolling. This is the stage immediately preceding cor- 
ruption by money. Some observers flatter themselves that, as the 
English Parliament was corrupt in Walpole’s day, and the French 
court and parliaments were corrupt in Louis XVI.’s day, and yet 
corruption in both countries passed away without the application of 
any special remedies, so we here shall recover inthe same way. But we 
must call the attention of those who reason thus tothe fact that there is 
not a solitary instance on record of political correption having been 
banished without the introduction of a new element into politics. 
English corruption perished, towards the close of the last century, be- 
fore the rise of the press and of public opinion, and the appearance in 
the public arena of the commercial class, which had been slowly grow- 
ing in wealth and numbers, and brought to public affairs that stern 
Puritan morality and deep religious feeling which had made them, in 





an age of general indifferentism, the salt of English society, So, 
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also, French corruption perished before the advent of the French 
people, who had what the nobility had not, enthusiasm, love of country, 
and a high though perhaps wild idea of the future of humanity. Even 
Christianity did not suffice to reform the Roman world. Vast hordes 
of northern heathen had to come in fresh from the forest, and build 
up a new moral and political structure on its ruins. Here we have no 
new class, or race, or influence, or religion, or philosophy, to look for. 
The evils that afflict must be cured by the agencies now in existence— 
the pulpit, the press, the school, working on the present population, 
and by the constant watchfulness and constant labor of those who 
believe that it is not so much on the laws as on the character of 
those who administer them that a nation’s salvation depends. 





THE LABOR ORISIS. 


Tue bill passed the other day by the Senate, and which, of 
course, received the President’s signature, making eight hours a 
legal day’s labor in all Government yards and workshops, is not 
particularly important as regards its effect on the Government service. 
The national navy-yards and workshops, whatever else they may be, 
are not schools of industry, and we have no doubt whatever that most 
of the men employed in them can hardly help rendering about as much 
service in return for their wages in eight hours as in ten. As far as 
they are concerned, the bill simply gives them twelve hours a week to 
idle in, without any diminution of pay; but the loss to the public will 
hardly be perceptible. 

The eflect of the bill on the present employees of the yards and 
workshops was, however, only a secondary consideration with its pro- 
moters. Its real object is to lend the influence and authority of the 
United States Senate—we leave the House out of the question, because 
it votes on this kind of thing too often to make its votes of much value 
as an influence—to the theory that employers should be forced, either 
by legislation or working-men’s combinations, into accepting eight 
hours as a day’s labor, and treating it as worth as much as a day 
of ten hours. We have before us no full report of the debate at the 
final reading of the bill, and shall not attempt to discuss the argu- 
ments of the supporters of it on the strength of the summary which 
appears in the daily papers. But the list of yeas and nays is very 
suggestive as to the nature and value of these arguments. Anybody 
who is familiar with the character and attainments of the senators 
would have predicted, without hesitation, who would be found 
amongst the supporters of such a measure, and he would have made, 
we venture to say, only one or two mistakes. Mr, Wilson, for instance, 
he would have put on the other side. This gentleman voted for the 
bill, but unconsciously assailed it in his speech, by informing the 
Senate that “he had himself worked thirteen hours a day on a farm, 
and fifteen as a mechanic.” We think this was too much; but we 
think, also, that had anybody stepped in and refused to allow Mr. Wilson 
to work more than eight hours, Mr. Wilson would probably never have 
made his appearance in the Senate. It is his wise use of his liberty, the 
employment of all his powers in such manner and for such periods of 
‘ime as his own judgment dictated, that have made him what he is; 
end we must say we think he makes a sorry use of the authority 
whieh has come into his hands as the reward of his industry when 
he lends his vote and yoice to the support of the delusion that a 
\ull-grown American man needs or ought to have any better guide in 
‘he employment of his faculties than his own reason. 

Legislation that will make eight hours the real day’s labor 
o: the country is, of course, an impossibility. That may be con- 
«tered proved. Like prohibitory liquor laws, it is simply an 

empt to do what can only be done by a total change in human 
nature. Our objection, therefore, to legislation, whether State or 
ederal, on this subject is, not that it is likely to keep, by fear 
f legal penalty, any man from working as much as he pleases, 
but that it encourages working-men in the delusion that it is a good 
thing to keep him from doing it by means of combination amongst 
themselves, and (urns their minds away from the true remedies for the 
evils of their condition. The first of these remedies is to make the 
working-man, as far as possible, a free and enlightened human being. 
It is only in so far as he is removed from being this that he is unfortu- 











nate or worthy of pity. He has been, in times past, too much tyran- 
nized over by his employer. For this species of tyranny, which dwarfed 
both his mind and his body, he and his bad advisers are now trying to 
substitute the tyranny of his own fellows. We admit that, inasmuch 
as he has a voice in making the laws of the trades unions, their yoke is 
somewhat less injurious and certainly less humiliating than that of the 
masters. We admit, too, that trades unions are of unquestionable value 
in enabling him to bargain about wages on equal terms with the capi- 
talists; but when they undertake to fix how much he shall work, or 
how little he shall take for it, or to decide whether he shall work 
at all, they are guilty of attempts against his mental and moral de- 
velopment and physical comfort. : 

The proper length of time for a man to work is the time he himself 
has fixed upon as what his necessities or his aims or ambition require. 
When anybody else steps in—be it Congress, legislature, or trades 
unions—to decide that question for him, he is so far pushed down 
towards the slave or the brute, and he may safely treat anybody who 
does so as his enemy, and that worst sort of enemy who comes in the 
guise of a friend. We claim for the working-man the same liberty 
we claim for men of every other order and calling—a liberty on which 
civilization, in our opinion, depends—the liberty of choosing between 
the various roads to happiness, real or seeming, which this world offers ; 
of saying whether he will work twelve hours a day and have money, or 
work only eight hours a day and have leisure; whether he will pass his 
youth in toil, with the hope of a middle age of dignity or honor or 
repose, or surrender the prospect of rising in the world for the sake of 
present ease, 

It is to the greater liberty of choice which we enjoy in this matter 
here that America, apart from her natural advantages, owes all the 
superiority she possesses over Europe. The eight-hour movement we 
look upon as a desperate attempt to destroy this liberty with regard to 
a large body of the population, and if successful, even by combinations 
amongst the working-men themselves, it would, to say nothing of its 
effect on the material prosperity of the country, put an end to one of 
the most hopeful and most pleasing phenomena of American society, 
that which most distinguishes it and says most for its healthiness—the 
rise of working-men of talent and industry into the position of capital- 
ists, professional men, and legislators. We meet the “self-made men” 
in the front rank in every field of activity, and they all owe their 
success to the fact that when they were beginning their career they 
exercised their own judgment about the nature and amount of their 
labor. If they chose to work fifteen hours a day in order to save 
money to buy books, or to lay up money to go ‘into business with, 
they did so, and they rapidly left the men who only chose to 
work eight hours behind in the race. What the trades unions are 
now trying to bring about, what the majority in tLe Senate by their 
votes and speeches have been encouraging them to bring about, is the 
subjection of all to a rule under which talent and industry and 
ambition shall count for nothing; under which Smith, who longs to 
raise himself and his children in the world, and is willing for that end 
to “scorn delights and live laborious days,” shall be forced to lay down 
his tools at four o’clock in the afternoon, and chafe the evening through 
in idleness, merely because Jones wants to have two hours in the 
tavern to play poker, or booze, or chop logic. If any arrangement 
entered into by civilized men can be called hostile to civilization, this 
one certainly deserves to be so called. 

Of this the very strike which is now on foot here is another re- 
markable illustration. The great want of New York is the want of 
houses, and no class suffers from it as the working classes suffer. The 
rich procure them at any cost ; the people of moderate means can go to 
the country for them ; but the laboring class cannot get away, and find 
their comforts curtailed, their health injured, and their morals depraved 
by the increasing dearness, wretchedness, and squalor of their abodes. 
It is well known that the high price of labor has for three or four years 
been deterring capitalists from building. Yet at this juncture the 
bricklayers deliberately refuse to work more than eight hours a day, 
and, after having thus raised their own rents, probably think they have 
achieved something very valuable when they have secured two hours a 
day more to idle in. Leisure is a good thing, but leisure procured at 
the cost of everything which distinguishes the leisure of a human being 
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from the repose of an ox or a horse is not a good thing, or, in other 
words, is not leisure at all, and improves neither mind nor body. 

It is not alone against their own fellows, however, that trades 
unions are sinning. They have begun to wage war upon the young of 
all classes by virtually closing certain callings to them, and reviving in 
effect the trade regulations of the Middle Ages. The bricklayers of 
this city who are now on strike in support of the eight-hour move- 
ment deny the masters the privilege of receiving more than two 
apprentices each. We grant that the masters in all trades have done 
much to bring this on themselves by their readiness to employ large 
numbers of apprentices and put them in the place of fully trained 
workmen, to the great damage of the public as well as of the trade. 
But then there ought to be measure and reason even in revenge or 
retaliation. A rule which allows only two apprentices each to the 
handful of builders who employ labor in such a city as this, for in- 
stance, is virtually to close one large field of industry to thousands of 
boys who want to enter it, would probably thrive in it, and do credit 
to it. 

If Congress wants to exert an indirect influence on the condition of 
the working classes by the management of the Government works, it 
cannot do a better thing than order the distribution of Government 
work amongst co-operative associations of working-men, or amongst 
employers: who admit the co-operative principle in fixing the amount 
of wages. If some of the “friends of the working-man” in the Senate 
had done this, they would have established a fair claim on his grati- 
tude. They would have given a strong stimulus to a movement which 
promises the only real solution of the difficulties between capital 
and labor; because it is the only one in which all the working-man’s 
faculties are brought into play and all his virtues appealed to, and 
which enables him to adapt his industry and his leisure intelligently 
to the wants of society; instead of passing his years in a blind, half- 
brute war with everybody who wants his services. We have no objec- 
tion to eight hours being a day’s work for anybody who likes to make 
it so. Butit is reasonable that in this case wages be paid by the hour, 
and, when the eight hours are up, let not the industrious man who 
has aims for the attainment of which ten or twelve hours are neces- 
sary be forced to fold his arms also. A strike to secure this freedom 
of individual choice would deserve the sympathy of the public; the 
present one deserves none, and particularly the necessities of the coun- 
try are such that everybody is bound rather to increase his exertions 
than diminish them. 





PRANDIAL LITERATURE. 

THE present writer is neither a poet nor a veteran toast-master, but on 
several occasions he has produced “sentiments” for use at festive gather- 
ings of his friends, and he knows a good many verses composed by way of 
tribute to gifted men who “ partook of collations with a select circle” just 
before going to Europe or on their birthdays. He conceives himself, 
therefore, fully as well qualified to state views in regard to such semi- 
literary efforts as any one that is likely to free his mind in regard to them 
for some time to come. The day we celebrate is nigh at hand, too, and 
to write just now is to write on an auspicious occasion, as they say. That 
some qualified person ought to arise and denounce these things is a preva- 
lent opinion. M. Blot and others apply to us the old proverb, that God 
sends us meat—game and oysters particularly—but the devil sends cooks. 
He sends us also our custom of excessive indulgence in toasts and senti- 
ments and the speeches appurtenant, and the very singular custom of 
reading “ poems of personal tribute” at farewell banquets. 

We do not know that this latter enemy of good appetite flourishes else- 
where in anything like the luxuriance with which it overspreads our own 
dyspeptic country. “Hearken to a Persian tale,” as it was the fashion to 
say in the social essays of a hundred years ago: “ Noureddin Ali, an engag- 
ing youth just arrived at man’s estate, was the favorite son of Schemseddin 
Mohammed, an officer of high rank in the household of the Shah of Persia. 
Being of an inquisitive spirit, and of manners so affable as to be distin- 
guished even in that polished court, he frequently spent hours in convers- 
ing with the merchants and travellers sojourning in the caravansaries of 
Teheran, and listened with eagerness to the wonders they told him of the 
wisdom of Western nations, which almost equalled, they said, the wisdom 
of Suleiman ben Daoud himself. Fired with curiosity and emalation, Ali 
became ardently desirous of witnessing with his own eyes the customs and 








usages of nations whom he had learned to respect without ever having seen 
them, and whom to see would be, he thought, to reverence still more. 
‘O Western depositaries of intelligence !’ he frequently cried, ‘ when will it 
be permitted me to lift the foot of desire and go to Chicago and Boston and 
New York? Inexperience is ingenuous; it is proper to the young to 
admire what is excellent, and believe that somewhere on earth it is possible 
to find objects worthy of unlimited admiration.” But Persian tales are 
rather laborious for the writer, though readers are fond of them. Besides, 
they are somewhat out of date. But our readers may imagine that the in- 
quisitive Ali induces Schemseddin Mohammed to let him come over here to 
Boston and New York, and that in one of these cities he is invited to assist 
at a breakfast in honor of one of our distinguished bards, or statesmen, or 
artists, or artistes. He of course notices many things, his observations on 
most of which it would be more in Mr, Edward Everett Hale’s way to de 

seribe than in ours. We shall say that he notices that while some of the 
company eat heartily, there are certain persons present who seem unable to 
enjoy their food ; one intermittently keeps up a hollow show of partaking 
of the dainties, or satisfying the inner man, or doing ample justice to the 
skill of the well-known caterer; but the enlightened foreigner observes 
that every once in a while he feels in the breast-pocket of his coat, and 
before resuming his knife and fork glances at his immediate friends, or ai 
the master of ceremonies, who in turn casts an eye on the distinguished 
fellow-townsman sitting at his right, who also appears to be uneasy about 
something, low-spirited in manner, and, as it were, prepared for any fate, 
By-and-by, however, this latter gentleman, at a hint from the chair, sit: 
erect and calls into his face a look of unfeigned delight, whereupon the 
other rises in his place, draws owt a manuscript, and reads in a loud voice 
a number of verses—each, in some cases, having a spirited chorus—highly 
laudatory of the guest of the evening. He for his part listens to them with 
perhaps as much pleasure as often falls to the lot of man; very sorry he 
must be when it is all done. We may imagine our philosophic traveller 
secretly repeating to his mentor texts from the Koran relating to hospi- 
tality, and learning from the sage how the truly terrible Hastings, when 
he had assembled his guests at table at Daylesford, regularly each morn 

ing read them little things in verse, and writing home to Schemseddin 
what peculiar ways the westernmost Franks have of encouraging men to 
be men of genius. 

The origin of this custom of ours is obscure. Dr. Bushnell explains it, 
perhaps, in his “ Moral Uses of Dark Things ;” but, with deference to tho: 
author, we decide it to be an odd exhibition of a sort of adult childishne: 
which has nothing to recommend it but the amusing gravity with which 
it is done. We have never said, we believe, that, as poetry, the poems of 
personal tribute are not of the highest order of excellence. No man who 
calls them rather poor can take refuge under the shadow of our author- 
ity, amd we have no intention of ever abusing them. It is possible, wo 
say, to conceive of Shakespeare sitting at the board of the Mermaid, with 
his left leg crossed over the knee of the right, and his head bowed on his 
hands, while Ben Jonson should stand up over against him and read into 
his face the praises of his giftedness and compliments to him on his lovable- 
ness. All we contend for is, that now when we have newspapers and 
magazines which would buy the verses under the title of “Lines to W. 8. 
on his departure for Stratford,” just as soon as under the title, “Lines 
read to W.S.,” etc., there is no need, before printing them, of inflicting them 
on the beloved object himself, to the great injury of his shamefacedness, 
which is a principal evil, and to the discouragement of rising talent, which 
is an evil still greater, and to the ruin of the dinner, and, among a thov- 
sand other things, to the promotion of the cause of intemperance. “ Let 
the poor man drink,” Solomon says, and at these banquets he generally 
does, in order to drown anticipation, and in the hope of lulling memory 
asleep. 

The Toast and Sentiment have a real justification which we are not able 
to find for the copy of verses. We do “take our pleasure sadly,” as the 
reporters quote for us every Fourth of July, and the Toast and Sentiment 
are important parts of our public pleasuring. But besides that clinching 
argument in their favor—that is to say, in favor of the reasonable use of 
them—there is this other, which alone would be enough. When we are of 
ripe age for public festivals—as active or past members of engine and hose 
companies, or sachems of Tammany, or admirers of poets and states 
men and diplomatic represefttatives, or free and accepted Masons, or able 
journalists, or officers in the volunteer companies—we have long ceased to be 
blithe creatures of youth and innocence and joy,in whose gay young hearte 
there is perpetually a spontaneous bubbling of the springs of hilarious 
mirth, which is the proper thing on festal occasions, We are all worn 
pilgrims to a considerable extent, and need a regular organization—chair- 
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man, secretary, list of speakers, and of course, toasts and sentiments, if we are 
to have jollification and the flow of soul. Thesame thing is true of the feast 
of reason. Adam in Eden could fit converse hold and large discourse with 
angels without writing out his remarks beforehand, and finding out appro- 
priate sentiments ; but we see around us, as South says, and as John Foster 
used to tell his weakly friends, the mere ruins of that intellectual and mora) 
perfection in which our great first father moved, Athens and London and 
Rome being but the marred fragments of Eden. Not only, then, as regards 
the joyfulness of spirit, but as regards the profitable working of the mind 
requisite for the conduct of feasts in these degenerate days, nothing is to be 
said against the Toast and Sentiment in moderation. Turn almost any set 
of unwarned men, even men of our own speech-making nation, into a room, 
and give them, as the business of an evening, the eating of a dinner and the 
making of a certain number of speeches, and the result would probably be 
not a very good one. The dinner party would resolve itself into several 
small conventional dinner parties, each of which would perform its fanc- 
tions in presence of the others—-that is to say, under unnecessarily disagree- 
able circumstances—and by-and-by the art of public dining would be lost ; 
would exist only in embryo as gregarious feeding, and be best illustrated 
by Wordsworth’s cattle—“ forty feeding like one.” Or we may imagine 
the same offect produced by another cause. Amid the general silence, amid 
the usual unwillingness of the assembled men to speak—which is one good 
ground for “thinking nobly of the soul” and trusting in the future of 
humanity—some shameless and long-winded creature would rise and make 
night hideous with disquisition ; but the Toast, and, in a less degree, 
we think, the Sentiment, prevent this. They give a chance to a large 
number of genial souls ; every one is warned beforehand ; “one of the best 
speeches of the evening” becomes of common occurrence, and all goes 
merry as a marriage bell around the groaning board when good digestion 
waits on appetite, etc. 

The Sentiment we have just mentioned with less respect than we feel 
for the Toast. The Sentiment, we take it, is, in its essential nature, a regu- 
lar proposition laid down to be enforced, explained, argued upon, and, 
generally, handled as one handles propositions. This, now, if we under- 
stand the matter, is a full-grown Sentiment, though it calls itself a Toast, 
and was drunk as such by the young men of Washington College the 
other day: “ The trae Men of the South! having courage without rashness, 
prudence without timidity, they neither quail before the frown of power 
nor fawn upon the hands that have manacled the liberties of their country !” 
And, on the other hand, one of the most famous of so-called Sentiments we 
take to be indisputably a Toast. Lord Cockburn tells the history of it. It 
appears (we trust to memory) that at one time in the career of that judge it 
was a pleasing rule among the Scotch gentry that at dinner parties every 
guest must sing a song in the course of the entertainment, or else must offer 
an original Sentiment. One day a highly respectable dominie, not much 
accustomed to grandeur, happened to be dining out—or away from his 
dinner, as he would probably have phrased it—and was informed of the 
necessity he was under of complying with the rule. He may be supposed 
to have become at once covered with a cold perspiration. Afterwards he 
was observed to be in deep thought, and when his turn came he boldly made 
this utterance: “The reflection o’ the mune on the cawm boosom o’ the 
lake,” which was received with much laughter. Asa Sentiment, it deserved 
no better, being, as we have said, essentially not a Sentiment, but a Toast; 
that is to say, it asked in the simplest way for an effusion of enthusiasm, 
and opened no door to dispute or to speechifying. It merely called before 
the mind ean affecting image of beauty, something to be desired or admired, 
and there was nothing to do but to give the feelings course, and drink in 
its honor. It was precisely like “ Woman,” or “Health,” or “ Sweet- 
hearts and Wives,” or “ Each other and one other,” or—as the wicked mid- 
shipmen, avid of promotion, used to say on the West India station, and on 
o'her stations, we fear—* A bloody war or a sickly season,” or “ The Press,” 
or “The Army and Navy,” or like any of the true and genuine toasts 
which, we think, will all be found to have in common the quality we have 
mentioned—namely, that they appeal primarily to the feelings and imagi- 
nation; that the natural responsé to them—if one must needs either drink or 
omte—is to drink and not orate, and that—one for one reason and another 
for another—they do not at all address themselves to the ratiocinative facul- 
ties as sentiments do. As true sentiments do ; in point of fact, there is such 
confusion in the minds of the committees who prepare Sentiments and 
Toasts in regard to the nature of the two, and the wide difference between 
them, that they are less often found pure than mixed. Committees of 
arrangement, or, rather, the sub-committees to whom Toasts and Senti- 
m nis are referred, are in the habit—it is excusable, doubtless—of giving 
taeir minds almost entirely to the providing of speeches. Having suc- 
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ceeded in getting hold of their orators, they prepare what they roughly 
call Toasts and Sentiments—the terms being generally interchangeable, so 
far as any distinction is sought to be preserved between the things—but 
which really ought to be called “ points for speeches.” This misapprehen- 
sion in regard to the matter prevails among the speakers also, and the 
speeches are of as mixed a nature as the texts. {It is rare enough that we 
find the pure Toast speech, which should be t rather than weighty, not 
irgumentative, but addressed to man as a thing of impulse, or as only play- 
fully intellectual. Instead of it, we generally have a humdrum repetition of 
the humdrum old platitudes on the army or the Presidential office or the 
power of the press—old stupid generalities that smell of the mahogany of 
centuries. \ It is rare to find a good speaker to Sentiments, though, of 
course, as regatds mere speech-making, his task is very much easier than 
the other man’s; but we do not know that practically he succeeds much 
better, despite the advantage that he has in having a more defined path in 
which to walk and a mark to talk at, soto speak. He, as well asthe other, 
labors under the curse which seems to overhang all prandial literature, and 
to spoil most of it. The speech-maker, for example, never seems to himself 
nor to others to be doing a natural thing, and it is never man as he is to 
whom he delivers his remarks, but some abstract man—a being of the 
mind, a creature who laughs heartily if you tell him a Joe Miller; who is 
much struck by the sight of the moon reflected in the calm bosom of the 
lake ; who has never heard any of the ‘stock quotations ; who finds much 
succulency in the remarks on the nature of our institutions and in con- 
pends of Revolutionary history ; who lends an attent ear when the orator 
shifts his weight from one leg to the other and says, “It was then, sir, 
that Arnold, having formed the design of betraying his country, entere: 
into negotiations with the British commander,” etc., etc,; who is morally 
and religiously sound, but intellectually shaky, and of whom you may say 
in general that he does not resemble the average man of ordinary life more 
than he resembles the Village Idiot type, and would hardly command any 
respect if it were not that, like the latter, you must not take too many 
liberties with him, and it is always not easy to say just how many liberties 
he will allow. 

Unsatisfactory as he is, he gets an immense number of speeches ; for it 
is the fault of prandial literature that it is too voluminous. There is 
nothing more to be said when this can be said, that half a hundred people, 
having assembled and eaten and drunken, and listened'to toasts and senti- 
ments and orations from six o’clock to eleven, each man meantime getting 
what social talk he can out of his next neighbor on either hand, then very 
likeiy comes a Sentiment of an atrocious character, and a gentleman rises 
to make an oration on “Canadian Reciprocity” or the “ Advantages of a 
Uniform Currency.” This is decidedly overdoing the business, as nobody 
will deny ; but a common way we have of doing business is, overdoing it. 

Finally, as regards the poems of personal tribute—poems read at publi: 
dinners of one sort and another by poets who cannot make speeches, bu' 
can write poems, are not here commented upon,—as regards the poems of 
personal tribute, they ought surely to be reformed out of existence, and we 
have faith to believe that it will not be long before the last maker of them 
will finally clear his throat, and the last victim of them look “ flustrated”’ 
for the last time. As for the Toasts and Sentiments, they are to be looked 
upon, We suppose, as a necessity—a concession to human weakness. \ We 
can only throw ourselves on the mercy of the committees, and beg them to 
remember that a good private dinner has no speech, and that a very little 
speech is enough for public dinners, which, if dinners, ought nine times in 
ten to have for their chief feature sociableness. 





ENGLAND. 
LONDON, June 19, 1868. 

Tue Parliamentary session has reached, not its conclusion, but the end 
of all important business. The party fights are practically at an end, and 
it is settled that the elections under the new constituencies shall be held in 
time for a short sitting before Christmas. The fate of the Ministry will 
then be determined, and we shall be able to form some guess as to the dis- 
position of our new masters. Meanwhile, the few debates which take place 
will lead to no practical conclusion except as advertising certain members, 
and calling attention to matters which may be of importance in an elec- 
tioneering point of view. The result of the political warfare may be said 
to have been that the Ministry have kept their seats at the expense of their 
dignity, It has also been decided that the Irish Church is to be the first 
question of the day, and, I fear, of many days to come. But as for any prec- 
tical reforms, the session has been almost entirely thrown away. We can 
cnly hope that the democratic deluge with which we are constantly 
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threatened will at least put us in motion in some direction or other. 
Anything is better than sheer stagnation, only varied by party squab- 
bles. 

I will leave for the present a subject which has become rather unin- 
teresting. We are all looking, I think, rather to future changes than to 
the precise result of party intrigues, and amongst the questions agitated 
not the least interesting concerns the prospects of the Church of England. 
The approaching upset of the Irish Church does not necessarily involve the 
overthrow of the stronger and infinitely more useful branch of the Church ; 
but it may be said that it puts it on its trial. It tends to establish the prin- 
ciple that a church, in order to justify its position, must prove that it is 
doing its duty ; it can rely upon no indefeasible sanctity. Now what is the 
case with the Church of England? Some answer to this question may be 
found in a volume of essays published by a few of the Broad Church clergy. 
Amongst them are men of some distinction, such as Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
and Professor Seely, the author of “ Ecce Homo.” The essays are written 
in a spirit of candor which is far from usual amongst clerical authors ; and 
they fully appreciate, instead of studiously putting out of sight, the diffi- 
culties usually felt amongst laymen. Their object is to show that the 
Church of England, under a liberal régime, may be made to discharge its 
functions to the immense improvement of the country, and that its dises- 
tablishment would be an irrevocable evil. The first essayist begins by 
putting the difficulty in a sufficiently emphatic form. The working classes, 
he tells us, are alienated from the Church. Out of fifty artisans of the 
better class, perhaps one will go to church, and there is one other who might 
be induced to go. The remaining forty-eight are simply but profoundly 
indifferent. The clergy, as the great distributors of public charity, are in- 
dividually rather popular than otherwise. The people feel a certain tradi- 
tional respect for the black coat and white tie, and know that in case of 
need they will generally find beneath them a benevolent person with a cer- 
tain quantity of disposable funds. But to dogmas of all kinds they are pro- 
foundly indifferent, and they feel themselves as much out of place in a 
church as a coal-heaver in a drawing-room. This state of mind, as far as 
regards indifference to dogmas, is not, I imagine, peculiar to the English 
working classes. But it is just these men who will in another year possess 
all the political power of the country. No one imagines that they will use 
it to commence an immediate assault upon the Establishment ; but suppose 
that internal or external causes should bring the Church into danger, is it 
likely that they will be at all disposed to support it? Will not the Irish 
precedent suggest to them the idea that these enormous endowments might 
be put to some better use? To this the essayist replies, that an establish- 
ment is essentially a democratic institution ; on the ground, that is, that a 
democratic nation is likely to spend the public funds on some purpose of 
public utility. I quite grant the premiss, but the conclusion seems to me 
to be rather audacious. The public funds will, doubtless, be spent in some 
way which is apparently for the advantage of the people at large ; but will 
the people like to spend it on churches to which not one in fifty of them 
cares to go? Will the tendency not be to disconnect the Church from the 
state, and to subsidize the different churches in proportion to their num- 
bers; or, more likely, to follow again the Irish precedent and divert the 
funds to some such secular purpose as education? Undoubtedly, if the 
Church is to find a firm support in the constituencies of the future, it must 
in some way obtain a hold upon their sympathies. 

The remainder of the volume is principally devoted to considering how 
this is to be done. The most tangible merits of the Church of Eagland in 
the popular view are its use as a distributor of charity and as the great 
support of primary education. Nearly everything that has been done in 
educating the poor in country districts has been done by the clerzy. From 
small incomes they have often built the schools, and are still their chief 
support. Their position, however, is threatened as the demand for educa- 
tion rises. It is becoming more evident every day that an effectual school 
system can no longer be trusted to voluntary efforts, and that we must have 
recourse to some scheme of rating. Of course, the ratepayers will then 
claim a share in the management of the schools. Now the difficulty is 
that the clergy have naturally considered the schools as a means of for 
cing the catechism upon the children, and their object has been to drill 
the country population into a proper respect for the squire and the parson— 
especially for the parson—and of course they will be likely to fight any 
system which threatens to deprive them of this power and to give Dissen- 
ters a voice in the management. They will endeavor, in short, to keep up 
a strictly denominational system, and to insist upon having their own way 
as they have had it hitherto. If so, they will probably be ousted to a con- 
siderable extent from the educational system altogether, and with a propor- 
tional loss of influence. The object of the essayists is to implore them to 
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lower their tone and to be content with permission to teach the Bible, lest 
they should be allowed to teach nothing at all. 

Undoubtedly, a loss of its educational position would weaken the 
Church amazingly ; but this is at best, or at worst, a distant prospect. It is 
the really strong point of the Establishment, as Coleridge long ago re- 
marked, that it puts a civilized and educated gentleman in every little coun- 
try district. The consequence is that whatever laws may be passed, it will 
long be impossible to dispense with their assistance in the schools in the 
country districts at least. And the strongest reformers feel that the benefit 
derived from the Establishment is in this respect so great that it would be 
dangerous to interfere with it rashly. The Dissenters are for the most a 
coniparatively uncultivated and bigoted generation, divided into petty 
cliques, and by no means the equals, with all their faults, of the Established 
clergy. It is rather from within than without that any immediate danger 
is to be feared. The Church may be said to consist of three parties—High, 
Low,and Broad, in ordinary parlance. Now the danger is that these parties 
are constantly tending to diverge, and, what is more, to pass beyond the 
limits of the Church. The Low-Church party, so far as it is active, has its 
hold on the lower part of the middle classes; and the most energetic of 
those classes are apt to be Protestant Dissenters of some school. The 
Broad Church again consists of the more intellectual clergy ; but the class 
of which they form part is very apt to abandon Church trammels altoge 
ther. The thoroughgoing men of the same type are what Churchmen 
would call infidels, and, indeed, it is a matter of some wonder how such 
men as Colenso, or Jowett, or even Dr. Stanley, manage to keep within the 
necessary limits. It is equally plain that the High Churchmen tend to be 
come Roman Catholics. The logical position of a man who attributes great 
authority to the Church, and yet holds that there are half-a-dozen Churches 
of authority, is very puzzling to the ordinary mind. 

The consequence of all this is that the real strength of the Church lies 
in the careless Gallios, the men who prefer to keep things quiet, and prefer 
compromise to the logical carrying out of their principles. A body which 
rests upon the vis inertia, upon the conservative indifference of English 
men, has certainly a good following, and may be carried on for a consider 
able time by its own momentum. But the weakness of the position is 
obvious. All the zealots of every party tend first to drag the Church in 
different directions, so that it is a matter of great difficulty to retain them 
in due cohesion, and are very apt to get beyond the sacred bounds alto 
gether, and to be transformed from members into antagonists. It is there- 
fore apparent that the position of the Church daily tends to grow weaker ; 
and, in fact, the essayists, from whom I have been quoting, are obliged to 
confess that their hopes really depend on bringing about a greater unity of 
faith as a support to the unity of constitution. Whether this is probable 
or not, and whether the unity is likely to be obtained by the triumph of 
their principles, your readers can judge as well as I. To me it seems that 
the tendency.of modern theologians is to converge towards two opposite and 
radically incompatible camps, between which the Church of England is 
only too likely to meet with the proverbial fate. 

Meanwhile the Ritualist Commission continues to meet and put forth 
occasional reports. They discuss such weighty points as whether the 
clergy are to be allowed to have candles on the altars, and, if s0, whether 
they are to be allowed to light them. Their general tendency is to give 
some additional power to the congregation to put a stop to ceremonies of 
which they disapprove. Any such legislation can of course but touch the 
mere outside of the question, and tends to bring into clearer light the 
extreme difficulty of reconciling the sacerdotal claims of the Ritualists to 
the theory of a state church. The party which most regrets the contest is 
perhaps that which admires beyond everything the liberty of an English 
clergyman. More than the clergyman of any other church, he can say 
what he likes and feel himself independent of the petty tyranny of a small 
congregation. But that merit, great as it is, is perhaps purchased too 
dearly by the stereotyped and inflexible constitution which is the result of 
state management. The scandal of private property and salable property 
in the appointment to many of the best livings is of itself sufficient to be a 
danger to the Church in more exciting times. And more exciting times are 
coming. 

The public has lately been amusing itself chiefly with two or three sensa- 
tional trials, whose interest is, I fear, scarcely sufficient to bear transmis. . 
sion across the Atlantic. We are promised a trial for libel which will — 
bring to daylight some profound mysteries of the turf. The late Derby has 
stirred up such a cloud of disgraceful scandals that they urgently require 
examination. Only one thing seems plain: the turf rejoices in the posses- 
sion of a certain number of gentlemen of high social position, who to somv 
extent. are supposed to hinder ite‘deeline and fall into the hands of blaci- 
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legs. It is beginning to be apparent that these gentlemen are more likely 
to get into scrapes themselves than to purify the air. The Marquis of 
Hastings is accused of being partly the accomplice and partly the victim of 
some specially discreditable transactions, and Admiral Rous, in trying to 
defend him, seems to heve made his case worse than before. Unless the 
matter is cleared up, the turf runs the risk of being an amusement utterly 


unsuitable to any one who has a character to lose, 


ORETAN AFFAIRS, 
CANBA, May 24, 1868. 

», (‘retan insurrection threatens to become a chronic ailment of the 
sick man; it is like the brigandage of Southern Italy, the Algerian war to 
France ; it only ebbs and flows like the sea. Everything has settled down 
recognized state of unsettlement. The troops quietly pursue their 
routine: now and then move out a little way, have a sharp skirmish, burn 
an enormous quantity of powder, and at night come back to camp, report 2 
killed and 8 wounded, or, in desperate fights, as much as 3 killed and 
i wounded, and all goes on smoothly again for a week or so unless the Cre- 
tans get restive and come down te shake up their ill-willing neighbors. 
We get used to hear the booming of the guns from the ravines about 
Lakues, and only say “fighting again to-day” and think no more of it. At 
long intervals a bold raid into the lines wakes us up for two or three days, 
and some convoys of wounded come in from the Apokowna or Alikianu, 
but we hear nothing until a week after, when a letter quietly slips in under 
a fagot of sticks with the list of casualties. Kismet is on the Turks; 
they have lost all fire and military spirit ; they grow béte and are taken in 
foolish traps, as the other day at Fokes, when Hadje Michali very nearly 
shut up a battalion in a bottle, and drove them back to Lakus leaving dead 
and wounded behind them. An Albanian who was in the row told, loafing 
about to chat with the consular cavasses, that they had hard running, 
adding very naively, “ All who could n’t carry themselves were done for.” 

Hadje Michali is by far the most remarkable chieftain so far developed 
by the war, and as a partisan leader he deserves a place in history. He is 
described by some of the European volunteers who have been with him as 
having a remarkable cowp d’eil for strategic combinations, with a personal 
courage and dash which give him an almost absolute control over his subor- 
dinates. Tall, handsome, strong, swift of foot, he is the ideal of a Palikari- 
With the old Criaris, Ajax to his Achilles, he rules the western provinces. 
In Sphakia and Apokowna, Costa Velondaki, commonly known as Costaro, 
is the dominant spirit ; brave, but cunning more even than brave, as per- 
fect a reproduction of Ulysses as one need ask, reticent, taciturn but always 
heard when he speaks, more watchful and active than any of his men, 
prowling all night like a cat, no one knows where to find him or what 
to expect of him except real devotion to his country, unambitious patriot. 
ism, of which he is a striking example. He refused the presidency of the 
Assembly, and fights as a simple captain under the orders of the chief of the 
district. One of the most wealthy men of the island, he has lost every- 
thing ; tempted by enormous bribes to work for conciliation, he has refused 
He commanded at Vryus, one of the most remarkable victo- 
ries ever won by an insurrection, and for more than six months he has baffled 
the largest corps of the Turkish army of occupation in all its efforts to 
oceupy the Apokowna. He is, I am told, nearly eighty, tall, stooping, 
wiry, impassive, with an eye whose equal I never saw, set under a brow 
that overhangs it so that it seems caricatured—I should say at least an inch 
of sheer overhang with a maze of eye-brow black as the eye. 

in the eastern provinces the most remarkable man is Corakas (the raven), 
a desperate, merciless, insatiate hunter of Turks, past eighty and a veteran 
in the war of 1821-30. In this war his youngest brother was taken by the 
‘Turks, who cut him to pieces alive and sent the pieces to Corakas, who then 
swore a merciless revenge. He has kept his oath, for never has he been 
known to spare one of his enemies who fell into his hands. In the “old 
war” he once drove a party of Turks into a church which they barricaded 
end successfully defended for some time, when Corakas, collecting a mass 
of pitchy brushwod, mounted the church, tore up the roof, and threw the 
lighted combustibles in, smothering the whole party. In one of the fights 
in Agios Basilios he saw a horse which he coveted, and, rushing into the 
medley of enemies, he seized him by the bridle, and three soldiers attack- 
ing him at once he killed them all, with the horse’s rider, and carried him off. 
He fights on horseback when he can, and is a thorough horseman, as I need 
hardly say. 

With such men, if in any way armed according to modern requirements, 
the Turkish army may fight indefinitely without achieving anything but 
its own ruin. The only hope, as they themselves admit, is in the construc- 
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tion of block-houses through all the difficult sections, But there are no 
roads, and all their block-aouses are built where they can go at any time 
without a fight. In the contested country they have not yet put up onc. 
And of those built the Cretans have already captured two, one of which 
they blew up, and the other they abandoned under bombardment 
from a frigate which came tothe rescue. The Turks, with their discipline and 
advantage in communications, are no match for the Cretans, and so long as 
the blockade-runners can keep going there is no prospect of subjugation of 
the island. It is needless to enlarge on particular affairs, for none of them 
have individually much importance, except as they raise the morale of the 
Christians and demoralize the Turks. At a fight near Retimo two weeks 
ago the former took a Turkish post by storm and captured a gun, but with 

out depots or commissariat, such a victory brings no advantage exceyt 
victory. 

A more serious element in the case is the ruin of the Turkish finances. 
The local administration has long been penniless ; the troops—even officers: 
and surgeons—unpaid for many months; local obligations undischarged ; 
the butchers on strike now a month, and the troops without meat, even in 
the hospitals—these latter full of sick and empty of all else ; the popular 
discontent so great that the Government_ cannot take the supplies it needs 
and cannot pay for, for fear of driving the Mussulman population over to 
the enemy ; time passing and no progress made; an expensive blockade 
which takes nothing ; fast ships, whose captains “funk” the blockade-run- 
ner—it is not Crete alone that Turkey is losing, but the empire which is 
perishing. The car of state goes down hill with military and financial 
ruin at either wheel to help it along. 

No combination of circumstances could so well have helped the plans 
of Russia for the destruction of the Ottoman Empire—nothing so well have 
shown the delusion under which the Porte has so far kept the place the 
jealousies of Europe have assigned it. The Russian Government can desire 
nothing more than to keep up this state of things, and we can well con- 
ceive that is true which is reported of the Western Powers, especially 
England, that they are growing very uneasy at the prolongation of the 
insurrection. 

But certain circumstances which have recently come to light make a 
more damning commentary on English policy and international humanity 
than even the indifference the Government of her Majesty have shown 
to the unmerited suffering of the Christians of Crete. The secret of Eng- 
land’s hostility to Cretan annexation to Greece is in the importance she 
attaches to the Bay of Suda. In view of the probable success of the Suez 
Canal, it becomes imperative for England to hold some strong position to 
command this passage, and none is eligible in all respects save Suda, 
the strongest naval position in the Mediterranean. The insurrection com- 
menced in a French intrigue for its possession, but the Emperor had not 
the bad courage to insist, in face of all the circumstances which so strongly 
supported annexation, on sacrificing Crete to his ambition. It remained 
for liberty-loving England to crush a Christian people, to assure her the 
best southeast passage, and secure it from attack. Every person who is 
now in official connection with the matter is perfectly aseured that if to- 
morrow a volcano were to fill up the Bay of Suda, the day after annexation 
would become the most natural and easiest thing in the world. 

A few weeks ago English agents began to operate in favor of an English 
protection here, and a movement is now going on to that end, but without 
much present chance of success, The English consul, however, has re- 
ceived a letter from Costaro, on behalf of many of his compatriots, demand - 
ing English mediation and protection. I am so confident in Costaro’s 
patriotism, and his craftiness also, that I can put only one of two construc- 
tions on this letter. Either he is convinced that the state of European sen- 
timent makes the Cretan cause hopeless, and wishes to stop a struggle 
which can only end favorably by the consent of the European powers ; or 
he has taken the English movement as an opportunity to excite the jealou. 
sies of other powers. But from all I can learn a feeling is gaining ground 
that the Powers will now assent to the annexation, and as the Porte has 
offered everything short of that, they have only to cease their hostility to 
gain all the substantial fruits of successful revolution. It is this moral- 
| pressure and diplomatic blockade to which I have always looked as the 
| real danger to the Cretans, and to this alone will they owe defeat. 
| Then there can be no doubt that the Greek Government has, more or 
less, through imbecility or ambition, betrayed the nation and the Cretans. 
The feeling is becoming very prevalent that the Greek Government is 
| about to abandon the insurrection, and unite its influences with those of 
' England, and it is known that long ago the latter power offered, for such 

a change, to use its influence with the Porte for the cession of Epirus and 
‘Thessaly. But where, then, is the integrity of the Ottoman Empire? How 
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is that less affected by Epirus and Thessaly than by Crete? Why should 
not England have said that when the Cretans laid down their arms, she 
would do all she could (which is a//) to effect the annexation of the island ? 
Simply, to my mind, because she had ulterior views with reference to Crete, 
and though she is not to-day disposed to take Suda, she will not allow it 
to pass into a definitive condition, and from which it would not be reclaimed 
when she finds that the occasion for taking it arrives. All the former 
friends of Crete in the Parliament have, in the recent discussion, declared 
against annexation, and all indications show an obstinate parti pris. 

On the other hand, the 'rench Government, convinced of the reality of 
the English plans, begins to trouble itself to prevent their having effect, 
and the upshot seems likely to be that one or the other will get possession 
of the coveted harbor at no distantday. If the Emperor were wise he would 
checkmate the English plan by going square for annexation, but as his 
wisdom seems to have failed him often of late, it may here again. 

To-day embark for Albania 590 Albanians, who, with about 100 who re- 
main here in the employ of the Government as zaptiés, cavasses, cic., are 
all that remain of 1,700 who came here a year anda half ago. These 
have only received three months’ pay since they came, and their Bey 
has unsatisfied demands against the Government to the amount of 1,500,000 
piastres for their support while here. They, Bey and privates alike, refuse 
to fight any longer without being paid. The 1,100 who have left their 
bones in Crete will, of course, make no more trouble, but those who go 
back will not increase the respect of their co-nationals for the Porte andits 
power. If these men, the hardiest and best adapted to this kind of warfare 
of all in the service of the Porte, have suffered so severely, how must those 
who had less liberty of forage or choice of the bed they would lieon? The 
best authorities in the service of the Porte here admit a loss of 10,000 men 
during the war, not counting Egyptians or irregulars, but that this is too 
little the following figures will show: 

There are in the island about forty battalions which, full, would be 
36,000 men, but none has more than 500 to 600, and the average is certainly 
not above 400, and 300 would express my opinion better. But at 400 we 
should have 16,000. Mustapha Pasha commenced with 23,000 Turks and 
Egyptians, and before he left had received in all 46 battalions, mostly full, 
ora total of not far from 40,000 men. When he returned from his Selino 
‘and Sphakia campaign he had not far from 17,000 men left. Omar Pasha 
brought and received reinforcements which enabled him to enter on his 
Sphakian campaign with 45,000 men, according to the estimates of the best 
informed men amongst the foreign officials, and he himself declared before 
leaving here that he had not above 20,000, while a colonel in the Egyptian 
service assured me that there were not above 18,000 regulars all told. Of 
these 5,000 to 6,000 Egyptians returned to Egypt, and four battalions have 
since arrived. Cipher it out. As for money, I know on the best authority 
that the affair cost the Viceroy alone 50,000,000 francs, while the lowest 
estimate made’ by any one here is 200,000,000 for the Porte, which, in my 
opinion, is low. 





Notes. 
LITERARY. 

Mr. Epwarp McPxHErson has in press the third of his political year- 
books, “ The Political Manual for 1868,” which will cover the time between 
April, 1867, and the first day of the current month.——Messrs. Hurd & 
Houghton announce “ Tales for Little Convalescents,” by Mrs. 8. H. Brad- 


ford, and “ The Instrument of Association,” by George A. Potter. G. W. 
Carleton & Co. will publish a new volume of comic matter, by Mr. Henry 





W. Shaw, entitled “Josh Billings on Ice;”’ a novel by E. A. Pollard, 


“'The Lost Cause Regained ;’ and a new novel by R, B. Kimball—* Henry 
Powers, Banker,” is the name of it. 

—The prospectus is published of a new evening paper to be called the 
New York Evening Commonwealth. It avows its intention to support the Re- 


publican party, but is not, we judge, going to be a campaign paper merely. | 


There is room, we believe, although the shipwreck of Hrery Afternoon was 
so complete and happened so recently—there is and has been room for a 
good evening paper in this city. The Hvening Post is good, in its own 
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nalism, will perhaps succeed. It would certainly succeed, we should say, if 
it were not that the Post, Commercial Advertiser, and Express will have the 
latest news, while the Commoniealth, we suppose, will not be able to get 
admittance to the Associated Press Company. Speaking of newspapers, the 
Tribune, we see, is anxious for the establishment of a really able political and 
literary weekly journal. It ought to ve published from the 7ridune office. 
It would require, we imagine, “truly American /ittératewrs” with no small 
“Jargeness” and “earnestness.” Besides, we who read the writing of the 
present writers for the 7vidune, “never did harm to them ;” it would be a 
double service they would render us to stop spoiling the 7ridyne, and to give 
usa literary journal “ thoughtful, earnest, vivacious, and elegant,” and—this 
is a main point—which should reach “ the best classes of American society.” 
Saturday’s Tribune, by the way, found a new kind of lie—‘a blistering 
falsehood.” It found a new kind of criticism, too—* Such knavery can only 
be fitly retorted with the cowhide "—which, let us remind the 7'dure, was 
our old friend the man-stealer’s way of confuting arguments. We may 
add that the man-stealer, if a person of any taste, and accustomed to “the 
best classes of American society,” is perfeetly delighted when moral organs 
take up.the cowskin and frantically rage. 





—The American Naturalist for July lacks nothing but a sea-green 
cover to be entirely marine. Its editors, mindful of the season in which 
the buyers of periodicals fail to buy of the newsdealers as usual, have in 
geniously prepared one number which those at least who visit the sea. 
shore shall have no proper excuse for slighting. John L. Russell writes in 
a very entertaining way of sea-weeds, Mr. E. 8. Morse leads to a stroll }y 
the sea-side, and proves a very intelligent and intelligible euide. One o! 
his subjects, the sea-anemone, is treated of in a full paper by A. E. Verri!! 
A marine aquarium is described for those desirous of forming one. Sea 
worms—a few of them—are apologized for by A. 8. Packard, Jr. There is 
a list of works mentioned appropriate for the sea-side, and the natural bis 
tory miscellany is this month confined to marine zoMlogy. Altogether, the 
Naturalist offers an effective antidote to the tedium and monotony of ocean 
watering-places, 


—Dr. Packard is issuing, through the Essex Institute press, what pro 
mises to be also a very seasonable as well as useful work, and one which 
will commend itself to all country residents—* A Guide to the Study of In 
sects.” It has been thought best to publish this in parts, stitched, the first 
being already out, and treating of insects in @eneral—their structure, allied 
genera, reproduction and growth, ete. Part Il. is announced for this 
month, and Part III. for August, with others to follow. The insects in 
jurious and beneficial to vegetation are to be especially noticed. In typo 
graphy and illustrations, the part before us leaves nothing to be desire, 
while the author’s style is very perspicuous. We hope the work wil! 
be used as intended, in colleges and farm-schools, and by agriculturists, 


—The National Quarterly Review is a periodical now seven or eigh 
years old, which is usually filled with essays that seem to have been written 
for prizes offered by college faculties—essays, for example, on such subjects 
as “Lord Bacon,” “Sir Philip Sidney,” “Greek Comic Drama,—Aristo- 
phanes,” “Moxican Antiquities,” “ Persian Poetry,” “The Men and Women 
of Homer,” “Sir Thomas More and his Times,” and soon. The number 
before us has an article on “Seneca as a Moralist and Philosopher,” “Th 
Discoveries of Hipparchus and Ptolemy,” “Thomas Aquinas and His 
Writings "—which is not so bad—and, besides others which are anythin: 
but good, an amusing performance relating to “The Impeachment Trial ”’ 
—for which judicial process the writer entertains a most sovereign con 
tempt, which he expresses fearlessly and with great freedom. To under 
graduates of the University of South Carolina, we recommend it as very 
high-toned, in a small way—as high-toned things are perhaps apt to be- 
and extremely powerful. The reviews and literary notices are bad, we 
regret to say, every quarter—generally bad, that is to say, not in all cases. 
We give our unqualified assent to this dictum, which may be found in a 


| critical notice of “Highland Rambles :” “ The most beautiful and fascinating 


i 


woman must not always talk in an amorous strain—if she would retain 


| her hold on our affections.” But the National Quarterly for June contains 


well-known way, but the Hrening Post is only one. The Commercial Ad. 


vertiser, distinguished now, if not formerly, for its intimate knowledge of 
the puzzling politics of the State of New York, and admirable for the really 
excellent style which its present editor uses in expressing his mind, what- 
ever that may be, is yet not a paper that the general reader of evening papers 
requires. The promised paper, if conducted with any ability, if written and 


one article which many of our readers would like to read. It is by Dr. 
Shelton Mackenzie, we guess. The title of it—a title much too comprehen- 
sive for the cuntents of it—is “lustrated Satirical Literature.” It is full of 
information about almost all the satirical illustrated periodicals that have 


appeared in England since Hogarth’s time. ‘To say since Hogarth’s time is 


to give them rather too long a date, for the social and political satirist and 
caricaturist did not enter into alliance with the periodical press till Hogarth 
had long been in his grave. The essay contains, also, much literary gos- 


managed by clever writers and men experienced in the business of jour-' siping, Dr. Mackenzie’s pen never taking him straight on through his 
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subject—indeed, when he writes he bas a principal subject rather than a 
eubject, and is always at the mercy of an impertinent memory. It is an 
agreeable memory, however, and there is hardly anybody interested in 
satiric art who will not be glad to seo what he has.gathered together from 
all quarters into this talkative essay. 


—We hope Congress will take favorable action on the memorial the 
other day presented by Mr. Edward D. Neill, an antiquarian favorably 
known as the writer of a little book to which we have previously called the 
attention of our readers, entitled “Terra Marie, or Threads of Maryland 
Colonial History "—a title, by the way, which is to the full as modest as it 
should be. While preparing “Terra Marie,” Mr. Neill became acquainted 
and familiar with the records of the famous Virginia Company which makes 
so great a figure in our early history. He now offers—if Congress will ap- 
propriate $1,920 for the wages of two copyists for one year, and a small 
additional sum for the purchase of stationery—to undertake, without pay. 
ment, the annotation and general preparation for the press of the whole 
body of the Company’s minutes and transactions which are lying in the 
Library of Congress, neglected hitherto by our historians. The records, if 
printed, would make two octavo volumes of about five hundred pages each, 
and two volumes which would be welcomed by every student of the found- 
ing of the American nation, and which, printed or unprinted, will be of in- 
dispensable use to the American historian whom we shall yet have, though 
we have him not yet. Of the propricty and importance of having the work 
done, there is, however, no question. It is only a question of Mr. Neill’s 
fitness for the editor’s task, and as to that it will not be hard for Mr. Sam- 
ner, say, the ready and efficient guardian of literary interests in the Senate, 
to satisfy himself, nor, we should hope, to satisfy the Senate. 


—We have had some “campaign literature” that survived the cam- 
paign, but not much. A little of the humorous writing done in the imme. 
diate interest of parties has outlived the occasion that called it forth, but 
the serious writing hes generally gone by a short and steep descent to 
deserved oblivion. It will hardly be so with a “ Hand-Book of Politics,” 
specially prepared for the coming Presidential struggle by Mr. Edward 
McPherson, the Clerk of the House of Representatives. He intends that it 
shall set forth “the entire political record of the Government and of parties, 
from April, 1865, to July, 1868.” It will, therefore, include the events of 
our political history from the assassination of Mr. Lincoln to the nomination 
of the Democratic candidate for the next presidency. It will give Mr. 
Johnson’s orders, proclamations, speeches, and messages (with the text of 
bills vetoed) ; Congressional legislation in regard to the freedmen and recon- 
struction, with abstracts of the new Southern constitutions ; the impeach- 
ment articles and the President’s answer ; the orders, letters, and Senatorial 
votes (in open and secret session) relative to Mr. Stanton’s suspension, re- 
moval, and “ relinquishment ;’ Grant’s letters, testimony, and orders ; the 
platforms, State and national ; judicial opinions bearing on the struggle 
between the policy of Mr. Johnson and that of Congress—in short, as we 
have said, it will contain the political history of the last three years, and, 
beyond a doubt, it will be a valuable book of reference, for Mr. McPherson’s 
abilities in this field are proved. 


Some time ago we had occasion to speak of a charge of plagiarism 
brought against Dr. March, of Philadelphia, by the Atheneum, Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon’s paper, which said, without truth and with a good deal of in- 
solence, that a book of Dr. March’s was made up of pilferings from a book 





of Mr. Dixon’s. We said that the attempt to prove this charge true was 
entirely a failure, and that the failure would have been obvious if, at the | 
same time with the attack on Dr. March, the critic had not shrewdly | 
brought forward a Scotch plagiarist and proved him unmistakably guilty | 
of “lifting” passages from Dixon’s “Holy Land.” Having read parallel | 
passages which showed a striking similarity between the Scotch writer’s | 
hook and the injured editor’s, the reader was in a frame of mind that dis- | 
posed him to find parallelism in the passages afterwards cited from the | 
litor’s book and our American writer's. We have recently received a note | 
from the Scotch writer—whom, as we did not before mention him by name | 
we shall not mention by name now—in which he says that it was very un- 
fair in us to call him guilty. Also, he sends us a copy of a letter which he 
wrote to the Atheneum, in which he denies the truth of that journal’s accu- 
sations, and which that journal printed in full, and printed before our remarks | 
about Dr. March were written. We desire that our correspondent may have | 
no ground of complaint against us; therefore, although what we wrote was 
written in vindication of Dr. March, and though our Scotch correspond 
ent was mentioned only incidentally, and was not mentioned by name, and 


though his book and its author may be said to be unknown to the Ameri-| ~ 


can reading public, we are willing to say this in reply to his note: Mr.’ 


Dixon, or whoever wrote the Atheneum’s article, having charged our cor- 
respondent with stealing from ‘The Holy Land” three things—his title, a 
picture, and much of his text—our correspondent makes answer, and proves 
very conclusively that he did not steal the picture, and says, not explicitly, 
but by implication, that he did not steal any of the text. (As for the steal- 
ing of the title, that charge was an utterly absurd one.) As regards the 
stealing of the text, cur correspondent, in his letter to the Atheneum, 
“with the utmost confidence leaves the public to judge.” What our judg- 
ment was our readers are informed. It is fair to say that it is a judgment 
based, not on examination of the two books, but on a perusal of the extracts 
given in the Atheneum’s parallel columns. 

—The first scientific expedition covered by the new flag of the North 
German Confederation is the reconnoissance designed to prepare the way 
for a great German expedition which shall definitively settle the topo- 
graphy of the polar regions. The prime mover in this enterprise is Dr. A. 
Petermann, the well-known geographer in the employ of Justus Perthes, at 
Gotha. Fearing lest his country should be outdone by France—which is 
solicited by a Captain Lambert, backed with fifty thousand francs from the 
Emperor, and ninety thousand from other sources, to fit out a similar ex- 
pedition—and by Sweden, a single town of which, with a moderate popula 
tion, has equipped an expedition to Spitzbergen for this summer—Dr. Peter 
mann has incurred the liabilities of this preliminary expedition, trusting to 
the support of his countrymen and to the friends of science the world over. 
The Prince Napoleon, King William of Prussia, and other dignitaries, have 
already contributed to his fund. On the 24th May, the so-called “ Danish 
yacht ” Germania—a vessel of some 80 tons burden, built for polar sea ser- 
vice, and additionally strengthened with an iron casing—which had becn 
purchased by Dr. Petermann, sailed from Bergen, in 60° N, latitude, for the 
east coast of Greenland. Its object is not, as was Hudson’s, when he left 
Gravesend in May, 1607, to sail straight across the North Pole, but rather to 
do what he did instead, with more success than any later navigator—coast 
along the east shore of Greenland, from 75° into as high latitudes as pos 
sible, in order to discover a point d’appui for subsequent explorations. 
William Scoresby, the younger, in July and August of 1822, coasted thus 
some four hundred geographical miles (69°-75' N.) in a whaler, finding 
the weather hot,the fields. green, huts of Esquimaux deserted, and a species 
of rodents naturalized. Sabine and Clavering came to the same coast from 
Spitzbergen in 1823, also in July and August, and made a seven weeks’ 
stay for scientific purposes. In 74}° N, they found the temperature so mild 
that they passed their nights in a tent. The Dane Grah spent four months 
of 1827 in latitude 60°-66° N., and, like his predecessors, observed the 
coast to be free from ice. The commander of the Germania is Karl Kolde- 
wey, who, to fourteen years’ experience as a sailor and pilot, adds scholarly 
and scientific training in the gymnasium, the Polytechnic School of 
Hanover, and the University of Gittingen. His crew consists of about a 
dozen persons, of whom six are Germans, and all appear to have been well 
selected, several having had experience in polar sea navigation. 

—Any person who is curious to track this expedition, cannot do better 
than procure of Mr. L. W. Schmidt, 24 Barclay Street, Berghaus’s “ Chart of 
the World,” one of Perthes’s best publications. Its delineation of the polar 
regions is, however, one of the least of its merits, though the limits of the 
ice-fields and of floating ice are indicated with the same minute fidelity 
which characterizes all the other parts of the chart. It aims chiefly to 
represent “the routes of international intercourse,” and it does this by 
marking out not only the lines of steamship, packet, railroad, and telegraph 
communication, but the line of the deep sea, the soundings of the greatest 
depths, the principal shoals, the vast sea-weed drifts, the polar and equa- 
torial currents, and a thousand other particulars which reward a thorough 
study of the chart, even by a practical navigator. The merchant may also 
find his account in studying it, following the courses of trade and emigra- 


‘tion; and any one who would learn at a glance the present state of 


civilization, and guess at its Gotirse and progress hereafter, will obtain 
from this beautiful map the most lively and most trustworthy impressions. 
We must not forget to ‘state ‘that the orthography and, in fact, the lan- 
guage of the map are English, and not German. 








THE SPANISH GYPSY.* 

THE appearance of a new work by George Eliot is properly a cause of 
no small satisfaction to the lovers of good literature. She writes little 
compared with most of her distinguished comrades, and, still compared 
with them, she writes admirably well. She lias shown no inclination to 
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trade upon her popularity by anticipating—procipitating, one may eay—the | But fully to appreciate the writer's skill and the (for the most part) 


promptings ef her genius, the moment of inspiration, or to humor the in- really profound character of her vatious conceptions, it is needful to 


considerate enthusiasm of that large body of ecrities who would fain per- 
suade her, against her exeellent sagacity, that she is at onco.a great roman- | 
cer, a great poet, and a great philosopher. She is, as we have said, to our | 
mind, one of the best of English writers; she is, incidentally to this, an | 
excellent story-teller—a reai novelist, in fact—and she is, finally, an elegant | 
moralist. In her novels she had never struck us as possessing the poetic | 
character. But at last, today, late in her career, she surprises the world | Spanish romance—are effectively represented. “ 
with a long poem, which, if it fails materially to deepen our esteem for her | 


remarkable talents, will certainly not diminish it. We should have read 
George Eliot to but little purpose if we could still suppose her capable of 
doing anything incensiderable. Her mind is of that superior quality that 
impresses its distinction evén upon works misbegotten and abortive. “The 
Spanish Gypsy ” is certainly very far from being such a work ; but to those 
who have read the author's novels attentively it will possess no further 
novelty than that of outward form. It exhibits the delightful qualities of 
“ Romola,” “ The Mill on the Floss,” and even “ Silas Marner,” applied to 
a new order of objects, and in a new fashion ; but it exhibits, to our percep- 
tion, no new qualities. George Eliot could not possess the large and rich 
intellect which shines in her writings without being something of a poet. 
We imagine that the poetic note could be not unfrequently detected by a 
delicate observer who should go through her novels in quest of it; but we 
believe, at the same time, that it would be found to sound neither very 
loud nor very long. There is a passage in the “ Mill on the Floss” which 
may illustrate our meaning. The author is speaking of the eternal differ- 
ence between the patient, drearily-vigilant lives of women, and the passion- 
ate, turbulent existence of men; of the difference having existed from the 
days of Heeuba and Hector ; of the women crowding within the gates with 
streaming eyes and praying hands; of the men without on the plain (we 
quote only from recollection) “quenching memory in the stronger light of 
purpose, and losing the sense of battle and even of wounds in the hurrying 
ardor of action.” Elsewhere, in “ Romola,” she speaks of the purifying in- 
fluence of public confession, springing from the fact that “by it the hope 
in lies is for ever swept away, and the soul recovers the noble attitude ef 
simplicity.” In these two sentences, if we are not mistaken, there is a cer 
tain poetic light, a poetic ring. The qualities are not intense—they 
gleam, tremble, and vanish ; but they indicate the manner in which a 
brilliant mind, when reason and sense guard the helm and direct the 
course, may yet, without effort, touch and hover upon the verge of poetry. 
“The Spanish Gypsy ” contains far finer things than either of these simple 
specimens — things, indeed, marvellously fine ; but they have been 
gathered, in our opinion, upon this cold outer verge—they are not the 
glowing, scented fruit that ripens beneath the meridian. 

The poem was composed, the author intimates, while Spain was yet 
known to her only by descriptions and recitals ; it was then, after a visit to 
the country, rewritten and enlarged. These facts correspond somehow 
to an impression made upon the reader’s mind. The work is primarily 
—like the author’s other productions, we think—an eminently intellectual 
performance ; notthe result of experience, or of moral and sensuous impres- 
sions. In this circumstance reside at once its strength and its weakness ; 
its want of heat, of a quickening central flame ; and its admirable perfec- 
tion of manner, its densely wrought, richly embroidered garment.of thought 
and Janguage. Never, assuredly, was a somewhat inefficient spirit so 
richly supplied with the outward organs and faculties of maturity and 
manhood. George Eliot has nothing in common, either in her merits or 
her defects, with the late Mrs. Browning. The critic is certainly not at his 
ease with Mrs. Browning until he has admitted, once for all, that she is a 
born poet. Butshe is without tact and without taste ; her faults of detail are 
unceasing. George Eliot is not a born poet; but, on the other hand, her 
intellectual tact is equally delicate and vigorous, her taste is infallible, she 
is never guilty of errors or excesses. In the whole length of the volume 
before us we have not observed a single slovenly line, a single sentence 
unpolished or unfinished. And ef strong and beautiful lines what a num- 
ber ; of theughts deep and clear, of images vivid and complete, of heavily- 
burdened sentences happily delivered of their meaning, what an endless 
variety! The whole poem is a tissue of the most elegant, most intelligent 
rhetoric, from the beautiful exordium descriptive of 


** Broad-breasted leaning with equal love 


(A calm carth-¢ oddest, crowned with corn and vines) 
means 
Sadion the sateseetio Ocean,” 


to the majestic pathos of the final scene, in which, contrary to her wont, 
the author has brought herself fairly to disjoin her young lovers. 





acquaint one’s mind with the outline of her story. This story, whether in- 
vented by the auther or borrowed ready-made, is extremely thrilling and 
touching. It is, of course, a genuine romanee, full of color and movement 
and dramatic opportunities. The scene is laid at the close of the fifteenth 
century, in the town and castle of Bedmfr, in Andalusia. Warriors, inqui 

sitors, astrologers, Moors, gypsies, minstrels—all the consecrated figures of 
The time was great,” as 
the author says; the Renaissance had just dawned, the Moorish dominion 
was hard pressed, America lay but just without the circle of the known 
and soon to be included, Spain had entered into her mighty, short-lived 
manhood, The hero of the peem—which we must premise is cast in the 
dramatic form, with occasional narrative interludes—Don Silva, the young 
Duke of Bedméfr, personifies in a very vivid manner all the splendid ten 

dencies and deep aspirations of the scene and the hour. Admirably well, 
it seems to us, has the author depicted in the mind of this generous noble 

man the growth and fusion of a personal and egotistical consciousness into 
the sense of generic and national honor, governed and directed by his roli- 
gion, his Christ, his patron saints, his ancestors, and 


‘“* __. by the mystery of his Spanish blood 
Charged with the awe and glories of the past.” 


The young duke’s mother, recently deceased, has adopted and oducated a 
girl of unknown parentage and remarkable beauty, by name Fedalma. Don 
Silva, on reaching manhood, conceives a passionate attachment to this 
young girl, and determines to make her his wife. The match is bitterly 
opposed by his uncle, a stern Dominican monk, on the ground that 
Fedalma is a creature of heretical lineage and sympathies. On the 
eve of the marriage, the young girl.is suddenly claimed as the daughter 
of a certain Zarca, captain of a band of Zincali, captured by the duke ant 
lodged as prisoners in the dungeons of his castle. The appeal is made to 
Fedalma by Zarca in person, and the material evidence, besides that of her 
own filial instincts, is so irresistible that she surrenders herself to her now 
strange destiny. It is her father’s will that she shall cast away her love 


and her splendor, and espouse only the sorrows and the perpetual exile of 


her people. She assists Zarea and his followers to escape from Bedm ‘r, 
and wanders forth into outlawry. Don Silva, distracted, pursues her, se 
cretly, to the camp in which, with the assistance of a neighboring Moorish 
king, Zarca had fortified himself, and whence he meditates a vengeful attack 
upon Bedmiar ; entreats her to return ; offers, vainly, to ransom her, and 
finally, in the fervor of his passion, casts off his allegiance to his king and 
unites himself, for his love’s sake, with the beggarly Zincali. Zarca 
places him under guard, en probation, and proceeds with his Moors to 
attack Bedmir. The attack is successful and his revenge complete. He 
slays the dearest comrades of Don Silva and orders the execution of his 
uncle, the holy Father Isidor. Meanwhile Silva, hearing of the fate of his 
town, makes his way back, twice a recreant, inflamed with shame, rage, 
and grief. He intercedes, vainly, for his uncle, and as the grim old monk 
is swung into mid air from the shameful gibbet, he rushes upon Zarea and 
stabs him to the heart. The Gypsy, expiring, transfers his authority to 
Fedalma, charges her with his hopes of redemption, his visions of increase 
and empire, and with the burden of conducting her people into Africa, to 


certain lands granted from the Moors. Of course, with this dark stream of 
blood flowing between them, Don Silva and his mistress stand severed for 


ever. Fedalma prepares to embark with her comrades for the African 
shore and Don Silva determines, purified and absolved by the Papal hands, 
to consecrate himself, in sad devotion, to the services and glory of his king. 
The two meet on the shore of the sea in a solemn, supreme farewell. The 
reader will sec that, having brought her hero and heroine to these soaring 
altitudes of passion, the author had touched a dramatic chord tense almost 
to breaking, but she raises her hand in time, and the poem ends. 

Besides the characters whom we have indicated, there are sev- 
eral subordinate figures, such as George Eliot loves to draw, and 
such as even in this sombre antique romance she would not will- 
ingly dispense with—Lorenzo the innkeeper, Blasco the silversmith, and 
Roldan the conjurer, to say nothing of Annibal, the conjurer’s ape. 
These persons belong to the delightful race of George Eliot’s “worthies” 
—the simple, subtle, kindly village gossips, all gifted with the same true 
human accents, the same mild and unctuous humor, whether they be drink- 
ing beer beneath the oaks of modern England or quaffing wine beneath 
the olive trees of medieval Spain. With these, and yet hardly wit! these, 
illumined as he is with a tender poetic glow, we would associate the min- 
strel Juan—the lounger, talker, singer— 


Lee 
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“* Living *mid harnessed men 
With limbs ungalled by armor, ready so 
To soothe them weary and to cheer them sad 
Guest at the board, companion in the camp, 
A crystal mirror to the life around, 
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. ° ° . Singing as a listener 
To the deep moans, the cries, the wild strong joys 
Of universal Nature.” ° e 





This author has invested this character of Juan with a peculiar and 
affecting dignity. As a portrait, indeed, it is like those of all its com- 
panions, full of the most exquisite intentions, which confess themselves only 
on a second reading of the work. The chief motive of our interest in Juan 
is, of course, the contrast offered by his dreamy, sceptical, idle, disinterested 
mind, with the fervid intensity which burns around him, in war, and traffic, 
and piefy. Let us add, however, that the lyrics which are laid upon his 
tife and his lute, strike us as the least successful passages in the work. 
They have unpardonable taint—they are cold, torpid; they are 
lyrics made, not lyrics born. The other characters, Silva, Zarca, and 
Fedalma, are all elaborate full-length portraits. The author has not 
felt it necessary, because she was writing a picturesque romance, to 
eschew psychology and morals. She has remembered that she was 
writing a drama, and that she would have written in vain unless each 
of her leading figures was fully rounded and defined. They are very 
these three props of the tragedy—or the two lovers, at least: 
warm, living, and distinct. But we can’t help thinking that in 
them distinct the author has somehow brought them very much 
too near tous. We may say, indeed, that here, as In “ Romola,” morally, she 


an 


human, 
they are 
making 


has shifted the action from the past to the present. But this 
error, if error it be, matters less here ; the play goes on, at best, in an ideal 
world. Zarca, the Zincalo chieftain, is 2 purely ideal figure, but a figure of 


so much grandeur and power, that one may declare that if he is not real, 
so much the worse for reality. His character is conceived in a very large 
and noble manner, and cast in a massive and imposing shape. Especially 
well has the author possessed herself of the idea that the absolute obloquy 
and proscription that weighs upon his race is the basis of his courage and 
devotion. He moves and acts in a kind of sublime intoxication at the 
thought of being the all in all of a people alike destitute of a God, a heaven, 


anda home. “ The sanctity of oaths,” he says, 


** Lies not in lightning that avenges them, 
But in the injury wrought by broken bonds 
And in the garnered good of human trust.” 


And elsewhere : 
‘No good is certain but the steadfast mind, 
The undivided will to seek the good: 
* Tis that compels the elements, and wrings 
t human music from the indifferent air. 
‘The greatest gift the hero leaves his race, 
Is to have beena hero. Say we fail !— 
We feed the high tradition of the world, 
And leave our spirit in Zincalo breasts.” 
The gypsy captain who utters these great truths with such greatness of 
diction, certainly views the world from a lofty standpoint. Fedalma, his 
daughter, is throughout a very lovely and perfect creation, from the 
moment that we see her dancing on the plaza, 
“With gentle wheeling sweep 
Returning like the loveliest of the Hours 
Strayed from her sisters, truant lingering,” 
to where she bids farewell to her lover on the strand, and speaks of their 
ruined love, their “dear young love ” having 
‘** Grown upon a larger life 
Which tore its roots asunder.” 
The author has drawn no purer and more radiant figure than this finely 
uurtaured, deep-souled, double-natured Zincalo maiden ; and she has drawn 
her manners with perfect lightness of touch, with an instrument that never 
blurs the graceful curve of the outline, or dims the luminous warmth of 
the coloring. The great success of the work, however, is the figure, Don 
Silva, with his stormy alternations of passion and reflection, of headlong 
devotion and intellectual reserve. The finest passages in the book, we 
think, are the pages descriptive of the restless tumult of his soul during 
the hours of his confinement, after he has burned his ships and pledged 
his faith to These pages are deeply and nobly imaginative. 
We have no space to quote: they must be read, re-read, and pondered. 
But we cannot forego the pleasure of transcribing these few lines, the 
sweetest in the poem, borne upon Don Silva’s lips from the ineffable 
joy 


Zarea. 


of Fedalma’s presence : 


* Speech is but broken light upon the depths 
Of the unspoken: even your loved words 
Float in the larger meaning of your voice 
As something dimmer.” 
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Imagine a rich, masculine nature, all refined to the delicate temper of this 
compliment, and you have an idea of the splendid personality of George 
Eliot’s hero. We may but qualify him by saying that he exhibits the 
highest reach, the broadest. range, of the aristocratic character. This is 
the real tragedy. Silva is tortured and racked—-even if he be finally 
redeemed—by his deep and exquisite sensibilities. Fedalma, the plebeian, 
certainly suffers less. If she had been of Silva’s blood, she would never 
have forsworn the beauty of her love to espouse the vast vulgarity of the 
Zincali. 

We had marked many passages for quotation, but we have come to the 
end of our space. The book itself will be in every one’s hands by the time 
these remarks are printed. 

In conclusion, we must express our deep sense of its beauty. One may 
say, indeed, that it has no faults (except its lyrics), As a composition, it is 
polished to defiance of all censure. It is, at most, deficient in certain vir- 
tues, which the success of the poem, as a whole, would tend to prove non- 
essential. It is deficient in natural heat; it does not smell of the Spanish 
soil, but of that of the author’s mind. It is neither rapid nor simple. Re. 
flection, not imagination, has presided at the work. Nevertheless it is a 
most fair achievement, and a valuable contribution to literature. It is the 
production of a noble intellect, of a moral vision equally broad and deep, 
and of marvellous ingenuity. 





MEDIEVAL INSTRUCTION FOR DAUGHTERS.* 


Tne Middle Ages have scarcely left to us a quainter record of their inn 
life than the book which the good knight of La Tour-Landry compos: ! 
for the edification of his daughters. Long experience of the world, gain« | 
in the stormy period which saw Crécy and Poitiers, careful training whic 
made him familiar with all the lore that could be expected of a gentlema., 
and heart-felt piety which rendered the observances of religion essential] in 
every action of life—nothing was wanting to him as the representative of 
his time. As Montaigne is the embodiment of the careless scepticism of 
the sixteenth century, our good knight pictures to us the earnest faith of 
the fourteenth, and in this diversity the two men have much in comm: 
Both were shrewd, hard-headed men of the world who, in the retirement of 
advanced life, recorded the results of their reading and observation. Yc! 
the Knight of the Tower had a purpose which gives to his musings a life 
and warmth that are lacking in the essays of the Gascon. To train his 
three motherless daughters in all that is fitting and worthy in womanhood 
might well call forth his most earnest efforts, and the result affords a rare 
insight into the manners and modes of thought of the period. In all its 
good work the Early English Text Society has done nothing better than 
the publication of a fifteenth century translation of this curious litt!> 
treatise. Had a similar essay, which the knight compiled for the instruc- 
tion of his sons, been preserved, we should have had a complete manual of 
all that was considered, at the period, requisite for the perfect training of 
youth. 

The good knight relates how, in April, 1371, he was walking in his 
garden, full of sorrow and heaviness, thinking of his “fayr wyff, and that 
was bothe faire and good, who had knowleche of alle honoure, alle good, 
and of fayre mayntenynge, and of all good she was bell and the floure,” 
but now twenty and more years dead, when there came to him his three 
daughters, “of the whiche I was ioyfull, and had grete desire that thei 
shuld turne to good and worship aboue alle ertheli thinges, for thei were 
yonge and had but tendir witte.” To gratify this praiseworthy impulse 
he set to work, with the aid of his chaplains, to collect histories of good 
and evil women from mother Eve to the dames and demoiselles of his own 
acquaintance. These he relates with delicious quaintness, drawing from 
them the moral that women should be chaste and modest, pious and 
charitable, submissive to their husbands, not given to dress, or flirting, or 
gluttony, or idle gossip, japing or ianglory. 

Of course there is much in all this that would seem better fitted to the 
“ Decameron” or the “Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles” than to the communing 
of a father with his young daughters ; yet from stories which, to our modern 
ideas, seem to be of the foulest he draws the purest moral and the wisest 
rule of life. Yet many of his homilies afford striking evidence of the 
change which has been wrought in habits and manners and modes of 
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* “The Book of the Knight of La Tour-Landry, compiled for the instruction of his 
Daughters. Translated from the original French into lish in the Reign of Beary 1, 
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thought. The theme on which he dwells with most persistence is the 
duty which the wife owes to her husband, and the theory which he lays 
down with respect to this must seem shocking to those who look back to 
the age of chivalry as a time when woman’s lightest wish was law to her 
true knight. Is the husband unfaithful, the model set forth is his aunt, a 
noble and wealthy dame whose lord disgraced her with his promiscuous 
amours, until her patience and unwearying kindness gradually reformed 
him. Is it the lady, on the other hand, who is inclined to be light o’ love, 
she is warned by the story of the man who, having well-grounded suspi- 
cions of his partner, bargained with a surgeon to cure two fractured 
limbs, and then went home and broke both his wife’s legs with a beetle ; 
and when this gentle hint proved insufficient to entice her from her evil 
ways, put her and her paramour to death, and was judged of his neighbors 
to have done well. So, if a husband abuses his wife, she is to bear it in all 
sweetness and humility. If she is inclined to retort, she is to be warned by 
the example of the lady who scolded her knight before company: “ And 
he, that was angri of her governaunce, smote her with his fiste downe to 
the erthe, and than with hys fote he stroke her in the uisage and brake her 
nose, and alle her lyff after she had her nosecroked. . . And therefor 
the wiff ought to suffre and lete the husbonde haue the wordes, and to be 
maister, for that is her worshippe.” 

Yet ungallant as he may appear in this, our good knight held the loftiest 
ideal cf pure and chivalric love. “ For in loue is but good worship, with- 
oute any euyll be thought in it. In this thenne wherin is thought any 
euyll is not loue, but rather it is grete falshede and mauuastye. . . . 
Thus thenne I sayd to your moder, ‘ Lady, why shalle not the 1 ladyes and 
damoysels loue paramours? For in certdéyne me semeth that in good loue 
and trewe may be but welthe and honour, and also the louer is the better 
therfore and more gay and ioly ; and is also the more encouraged to excer- 
eyse hym selfe more ofte in armes, and taketh therfore better maner in al 
estates, for to please unto his lady or loue.’” Yet the shrewdness of the 
old Angevin did not let him blind himself to the dangers attendant upon 
this platonic affection, and the cool common sense of the long reply which 
he puts in the mouth of his wife refuses to admit that there can be any toy- 
ing with so dangerous a passion. 

Next to immodesty, the vice which our moralist censures with all the 
vehemence that his inborn courtesy will permit is the love of dress and 
personal adornment, the seeking after new fashions, the painting and fard- 
ing and depilation with which the dames of his time were wont to render 
themselves attractive: “Faire doughtres y praie you that ye be not the 
furst to take new shappes and gises of array of women of straunge con- 
ivey ’"—whence it appears that foreign fashions were as much sought after 
then as now. The evil of these vanities he proceeds to show by many 
examples, drawn from his own experience as well as from legendary lore. 
The greatness of the sin he proves by the ease of a false wife who for her 
sin escaped with a hundred years of purgatory, whilea lady who painted her 
face was condemned to hell for eternity ; and another who pilled, or plucked 
superfluous hairs from around her face, was punished by the devil thrusting 
daily a burning needle into every one of the pores from which a hair had been 
removed. Perhaps the ladies of the present day who cultivate entomologi- 
cal waists might take more seriously the history of a young damsel of our 
knight’s acquaintance who lost a most advantageous match, on which she 
had set her heart, by making herself so excessively slim-waisted that she 
had no color, and so frightened her expected fiancé by her corpse-like 
appearance. The moral which he draws is surely as applicable now as 
when he wrote it : “ Now haue ye herd good ensample how one ought not 
to coynte her body for to shewe it small and better shapen, and specially in 
the wynter, in so much that she lost her manere and colour.” 

There is much more of quaint and curious in the good knight's mingled 
simplicity and shrewdness; and it would be difficult in the space at our 
command to do justice to the truth and piety, the gentle courtesy and 
high breeding, which reveal themselves on every page, and prove their 
author to be as perfect a knight as the hero of La Mancha before his brain 
was crazed. It seems marvellous that one who had played a man’s part in 
the fierce struggles of that tumultuous and lawless time should have 
retained so much of kindly gentleness and earnest faith, such reverence 
for the purity of woman and such boundless trust in the goodness of 
God. 

The issues of the Early English Text Society have generally been so 
well edited, and Mr. Thomas Wright has done so much good werk in anti- 
quarian research, that we feel somewhat loth to criticise the manner in 
which the editorship of this work has been performed, and yet its slovenly 
character merits a few words of reprobation. Marshal Boucicaut is converted 
(Notes, p. 209) from Jean le Maingre, dit Boucicaut, to “Jean de Maingre 








de Boucicaut.” The notes, in their aimless pointlessness, resemble 
strongly the inscriptions made by young ladies on the margins of novels 
from the circulating library—as when a very characteristic story concern- 
ing a contemporary of the author receives for comment (p. 218): “ Messire 
Geoffroy de Lugre must have been a rather singular individual.” The 
glossary, however, is the weakest part of the work. Such an appendix 
was hardly needed, for the book will present few difficulties to any one who 
can enjoy Shakespeare and Spenser. Mr. Wright has made it very short— 
less than four pages in large print—but has filled it with words requir- 
ing no explanation, as the variation 
the slightest. 


in the spelling or meaning is of 


If the reader requires to be told that acorded means 


agreed; ameruatled, astonished; assoiled, absolved; arsed, asked ; 
cleped, called ; couverture, covering ; dethe, death; herkya, hearken ; hight, 


called ; meruaile, marvel ; next, nearest; prively, 
science, knowledge; seruithe, serveth; or waringe, increasing, then the 
glossary ought to be nearly half as bulky as the text, for hundreds of 
words quite as different as these from their modern forms are omitted 
Still more incomprehensible is the passing over of many which might 
readily make the unaccustomed reader pause, such as the following, of which 
no explanation is given: Abdeled, dressed ; urged ; burieys (bour- 
geoise), a woman of the middle class; cherlouws, ill-bred; cote Aardy, 
a2 gown; ercee, err; faytie, action; fyamed (fyanced?), betrothed ; 
ianglory, gossip; lasse, lest; meny, servants ; 

yers, paramours; spille, to destroy ; , sorrow ; 
yalde, gave; and numerous others. Nor are the significations given 
always correct. eteres is translated “ hinderers” 
has a directly opposite signification ; 
woman 


privily ; recouere, recover ; 


atysed, 


forgiveness: put 


MYSe, pu 


sourded, arose; Unear 
in a passage in which it 
and chambrere is rendered “a wanton 
” in defiance of the fact that where once it is used in this sense, ii 
is six times employed to mean servant or handmaiden, as when the Virgin 
and St. Elizabeth are repeatedly spoken of as the chambreres of God. 

The shortcomings of the editor, however, affect the value of the 
text, which will be thoroughly enjoyed by any one who can relish the 
quaint simplicity of chivalric faith. 


do n 


New Jersey and the Rebellion: a History of the Services of the Troops 
and People of New Jersey in Aid of the Union Cause. By John Y. Foster. 
Published by authority of the State. (Newark, N. J.: Martin R. Dennis & 

Co. 1868.)—This is a book of great bulk and moderate merit. It begins with 
a statement of the causes of the rebellion and of the relation of slavery to the 
war, then describes the condition of New Jersey as to military matters 
when the war broke out, and its unfitness for that new condition of things, 
then the means employed for raising troops and money and the use made 
of the first regiments sent forward, and then proceeds to give a 
tory of the organization and experiences of all the bodies of troops raised 
for the war or any part of it in the State. 


his 


The closing chapters of the book 
are devoted to Jerseymen in otherthan New Jersey organizations, the inva- 
sion of Pennsylvania in 1863 and the services rendered by Jerseymen at 
that time, the “ Legislation of the War Period,” the efforts of the people of 
the State in aid of the troops, the attitude of the Church, the distinguished 
general officers who renresented the State, the number and efficiency of 
New Jersey chaplains and surgeons, and instances of gallantry in the mili- 
tary history of New Jersey soldiers. 

Books of the class to which this volume belongs are sure of a certain 
local popularity, from their fulness of detail, and they may be so written 
and compiled as to be prized outside the limits of the State to which they 
peculiarly belong. If they are prepared in such a way as to inspire the 
reader with confidence in their trustworthiness, they are sought as valua- 
ble materials for history, and the more valuable because of their very 
voluminousness. But this book does not inspire implicit confidence. It 
reminds one of a poster often seen on blank walls, on which a trumpeter is 
seen blowing his trumpet with distended cheeks, and beneath a legend, “ I 
blow for” some clothier or other tradesman. Mr. Foster “blows for” New 
Jersey. He says in his preface: “In whatever else the record may be defi 
cient, it certainly will be found to present conclusive evidences of the supe- 
riority of the troops who represented us in the field,” and then follow some 
platitudes to the effect that the New Jersey volunteers were “in every 
combat girt about with memories of Princeton and Monmouth,” etc. As 
for the first quotation, if Mr. Foster thinks superiority a synonym for ex- 
cellence, as many imperfectly educated persons do, the statement is correct, 
but the body of his book shows that he means more than that, and claims 
for New Jersey troops superiority in the proper sense of the word. The 
facts do not support this claim, As for the second, if Mr. Foster believes 
his nonsense about Princeton and Monmouth, he does not know enough 
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It would be well for him to lay to-heart a certain cau- 
“Saunders,” said his lordship, 


probably doesn’t. 
tion given by Viscount Ipsden to his valet. 
“eloquence rather bores people.” 

(ireat credit is due to the State of New Jersey for the attitude she 
maintained during the rebellion. She did even better than could have 
been ce pected. The highest patriotism, as Northern men understand the 
iorm, was hardly to be looked for, in such a war, in a State, which had but 
‘ntly become a free State, and which, moreover, was notoriously con- 
trolled, to an exeeptional degree, by “railroad men.” Yet she furnished 





rect 


me ten thousand men in excess of the number called for, and the quality | 


She also gave to the service several meritorious 
general officers and one brilliant soldier. Very few, if any, men have the 


of her troops was good. 


royuisite knowledge for pronouncing upon the comparative merits of troops | 


from different States. There were great differences in the quality of regi- 
iments from the same State, and also in the same regiments at different 
times. Circumstances caused a constant and considerable fluctuation in the 
efficiency of the same organization. Th» character of the recruits sent 
forward had something to do with this, and the casualties among officers 
had more. In a country like ours it should be the aim of every writer to 
blunt the sharpness of State partialities, and a writer does a work of doubt- 
ful propriety when he claims superiority for the troops of his State, even 
when the facts support him. Mr. Foster does this, and the facts do not 
support him. A brief statement of the statistics of desertion and of battle 
mortality would show this conclusively, but we prefer not to be guilty of 
that which we have just noted as a fault in another. Passing from gener- 
als to particulars, we must say that we find the same tendency appearing 
all through the book. Undue credit is constantly claimed for New Jersey 
troops, sometimes positively, and sometimes with the addition of disparag- 
ing and untrue comparison between them and the troops of other States. 
The effect of the book is to diminish the readiness which the known merit 
of the New Jersey troops makes all who served with them ready to con- 
cede to them in liberal measure, to stimulate scrutiny and criticism, and to 
fill the mind of the reader with a feeling akin to doubt and distrust. 

The best thing in the book is the abundance of reports of colonels and 
brigadiers which are printed in notes, and these give it a substantial value, 
and it is only fair to add that Mr. Foster has collected with commendable 
diligence a large amount of miscellaneous information in regard to the 
part played by New Jersey during the rebellion, and that much of it pos- 
sesses a certain interest. 
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Fir ine . Arts. 


THE FINE Ants OF JAPAN. 





‘Tue Japanose are very little Mota to the people of the West, surpris- 
ingly little in comparison with the interest they excite. The old accounts 
are nearly all that we have to rely upon, and these are slight enough and 
a century and a half old. Since the American expedition of 1853 and the 
consequent partial opening of Japan to foreign intercourse, a number of 
travellers and officials have printed their experience in that country, but 
they have seen little and understood less ; their record is generally not of 
ihe most important matters, and always vague and unmethodical ; they 
seem to have been unskilled observers, and their opportunities were not 

arge, so that we approach the study of the fine arts of Japan without much 
illustrative knowledge of those things which are the subjects of that art. 
The ac counts we have of the Japanese Government and customs are very 
meagre, but are tolerably clear as faras they go. Our knowledge of Japan- 
ese history is confined to a few leading events, and even about these author- 
ities differ as to dates and causes precedent. Of the religion, mythology, 
and legendary history of the people we know almost nothing; and the 
thousand superstitions and popular epics of adventure which enter into 
their pictorial art are to be guessed at, and no more. The topography of 
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the islands, and the plants and animals they produce, we have some knowl- 
edge of, but not more than the pictorial accounts give us which the 
Japanese themselves furnish. 

So it is with the most common subjects of art—as regards the practice 
of the arts themselves, both fine and industrial ; we learn nothing from 
the travellers. Works of art and industry are brought to Europe and 
America—wood-cuts, carved ivories, lacquered boxes, and screens, em- 
broideries, enamels, bronzes, painted china, woven fabrics, and utensils 
and ornaments of endless variety ; what we can learn from these has not 
been taught to us,as yet. The Europeans and Americans who have visited 
Japan have done us good service by bringing away the beautiful things 
they have brought ; but beyond getting together “curios,” they have done 
nothing toward the elucidation of the dark questions in Japanese art,—as, 
indeed, was to have been expected. 

| The pure representative art of Japan can be critically estimated so far as 
concerns the delineation of objects, and so far as concerns the method of 
| design employed, and the general power and delicacy shown in them ; but 
criticism is checked by the impossibility of understanding, without knowl- 
edge of the language, all the countless subjects which this art tries to ex- 
press. The applied or decorative art can be criticised only so far as we 
know the material employed, and the limitations attending its use ; and 
this is a real hindrance to adequate criticism, for there are many handi- 
erafts they practise which either are not known to the people of Europe, or 
are followed by them in a manner and with purposes so different from the 
Japanese that they take a different character. For instance, the lacquered 
work of Japan is unapproached in variety, durability, and finish by that of 
other nations, and no European artist has ever learned the way to make 
fine lacquer at all; so that France and England cannot even imitate the 
lacquers of Lahore. The East Indians have only two or three kinds of lac- 
quer, and cannot produce work so perfect and highly finished as the Chi- 
nese. The Chinese are easily beaten by the Japanese of the present time, 
who themselves confess that the work of their grandfathers has a hopeless 
superiority. Of course the designs, whether representative of natural 
forms or merely decorative patterns, can be criticised independently of the 
material, but all criticism of ornamental work has to consider the difficul- 
ties and limitations of the material employed, and we instinctively overrate 
the delicacy and freedom of design executed in a medium so far beyond 
our powers or knowledge to meddle with. On the other hand, enamelling 
on metal is practised by our jewellers, and the processes employed by tho 
medizval enameller and by the Orientals are perfectly understood; but 
modern European work is in small pieces for jewelry, and has little in 
common with the freedom and variety of Japanese work, applied as it is 
on a large scale to vessels for use and for ornament. 

Of Japanese art pure, fhat is, not applied as decoration to objects of 
| utility , the most common form is the wood-cut. To speak very accurately, 
it is a sort of print in outline filled up with one or two tints or else with 
full color, resembling the impression from a wood block, and generally 
accepted as being so. This sort of picture, however produced, is to the 
Japanese what lithography and wood engraving, taken together, are to the 
Western people. By it are produced pictures in rich color used for wall 
hangings and screens, five or six feet high, with human figures half the 
size of life; smaller color-printed pictures of landscape, battle, domestic 
incident, mythology, and genre of the utmost variety ; cheap books, in 
which letter-press and pictures are so mingled on one page as to suggest 
the idea that all has been printed together from one block; larger and 
better books, all pictures except for brief titles accompanying the scenes ; 
still larger books, with a page about ten by fourteen inches, containing 
full-page illustrations of the same character as the color-printed pictures 
mentioned above, but more carefully printed ; and other, very splendid 
books, in éditions de luxe, giving large birds and flowering plants, at nearly 
or quite life-size ; the colors carefully studied from nature, and the texture 
of leaf or feather curiously suggested by a separate system of indented 
lines. Of these several kinds of Japanese wood-cut (to assume the correct 
ness of that appellation) enormous numbers are known to collectors. What 
we shall say of them will be based upon an examination of over three 
thousand separate prints, and of these many contain several subjects each. 

A standard kind of picture is about ten by fifteen inches, printed at one 
impression, but this print is often a third of a large composition, made u> 
by gumming together the three sheets composing it, and forming a picture 
of convenient size, fifteen by thirty inches; These large three-fold prints 
are as varied in subject as the pictures on the walls of the Academy of De- 
sign ; more varied, indeed, for the choice of subject is freer, less hampered 


by supposed artistic proprieties, more apt to fall upon the simplest incidents 





of life. One splendid one is an out-of-door scene, a composition containing 
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seven figures, of which the one standing erect is ten inches high; a 
green bank slopes to the river, on the other side of which are the houses 
and temples of a considerable town. Two thorny trees are in full bloom, 
but without leaves, indicating spring-time, and under these trees are scat- 
tered our party of seven, six of them young women, anda man, They 
seem to have some work to do, or perhaps.it is only play-work, for three of 
the girls have crowned themselves with flowers, not of the thorn-trees. 
Large baskets are being filled with some unknown small plant, which 
grows among the grass. A low table or platform is set out, and upon it 
are the materials for a meal. A young woman, kneeling beside these upon 
the table, is pouring tea for the gentleman of the party, into the white and 


gold lacquer. 

Further to describe this picture,—and, with it, a whole class of pictures 
—it is without shadow. The colors are printed in delicate gradation, in 
some way not casy to understand, but this is for decorative effect, or be- 
cause the dresses were of stuffs so woven. The figures and trees in the 
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foreground—the river and town beyond, take their places in the landscape 
by force of perspective, as they would in. a European picture. There is 
nothing foreed or conventional, and nothing archaic in the general distri- 
bution; the general truth of line is entirely satisfactory. The folds of 
drapery and the irregularities of the grassy bank are drawn in firm black 
lines, and some idea of expressing form, by shade, is given in the slope of 
ground and in the tree-branches; but of cast shadow there is not a hint. 


| And here let us say, that we have never seen a suggestion of shadow in 


any Japanese work of art, and that curious instances may be given of its 


absence where it would seem easier and more natural to have given it, even 
, according to Japanese canons of art. 
blue cups which he holds. The dresses are very gorgeous; the table-top | 
painted with a rich pattern ; the boxes upon it decorated with black and. 


Another point worthy of notice in 
our picnic scene is, that the sky is kept nearly white, faintly tinted with 
blue, and this doubtless to give it brilliancy and distance, while the colors 
of it are indicated by rapid gradation into deep blue at the extreme top of 
the picture, and into a deep pink at the horizon. Narrow labels, from an 
inch to three inches long, and set upright, give titles or illustrative text. 
There are eight of these, and three circular stamps like seals, which they 
probably are. 
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H. b C. A. Hand, 
Lowell Holbrook, B. J. Howland, 
R. Warren Weston, Benj. Babcock, 
5 Fletcher Westray, 
b Ww, Robt. B. Minturn, Jr., 
A. P. Pil Gordon W. Burnham 
bb a = > 4 —r Chauncey,” 
. Fe ames Low, 
David = Geo, 8. Stephenson, 
James William H. Webb, 
Francis ddy, Paul Spofford, 
ag be ilier, Benita mae: 
m. Sturgis, Taylor. 
Charles P. Burdett, 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CasH CAPITAL, - - - - $1,000,000 00 
SuRPuLUs, JANUARY 1, 1868, - - 1,871,815 88 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1859. 


Cash Dividends paid-in sixteen years, 268 per cent, 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P, NOTMAN, Vice-President. 
HENRY KIP, Secretary. 





INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES: 

12 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y¥, 

139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Cash Capital,.........-. ----$€1,000,000 00 

Assets, July 1, 1963,............$ 1,658,567 73 
INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS BY FIRE. 

Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Preswpenrt. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vicx-Presipent. 





PHILANDER SHAW, Sgcretany. 
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THE i 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK, 


F. 8. WINSTON, 


PRESIDENT. 


Farnishes Insurance combining the Advantages offered by all other Companies, with unequalled Financial Security. 





ASSETS: 


OVER $25,000,000 IN 


CASH. 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vics-Presrpenr. 


JOHN M. STUART, Szcretary. 
F, SCHROEDER, Assistant SECRETARY. 


UNION ADAMS, 
687 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


IMPORTER OF 


MEN’S FINE FURNISHING COODS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Fine Dress Shirts, 
Collars, and Cuffs. 


Orders by mail receive prompt attention. 


A New Table Knife! 


Gemething thet wit act broth. 
A handle that wili not crack. 
Is not offensive to the smell, like rubber. 
Is beautiful in design and finish. 
Is the best possible article for families, hotels, restaurants, 
and steamboats, 
This knife is forged from one bar of steel, handle and 
blade ; is heavily plated with silver, and is the 
Cheapest Silver-Plated Knife 
offered for sale. Made by 
J. RUSSELL & CO., GREEN RIVER WORKS, 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Solid wholesale and retail by 
Davis Collamore. & Co., | 
Importers or Carina, GLASS, ETC., 

479 Broadway (four doors below Broome Street). 


P.8.—We will send by express, to any address, one 
nn ts $12; one dozen Dessert, $10. 








MARVIN & CO.’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 





Are the most desirable for quality, finish, and price. 


7 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St, , Philadelp! 
108 Bank S8t., Cleveland, 


Principal Warehouses : 


wv — —————— 


Please send for a Circular. 
PRANC’S AMERICAN CHROMOS. 





For sale at all respectable ay Stores. Culesee mailed 
FREE by - PRANG & O©O., Boston. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, Aocruary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 


FINE WATCHES. 
We desire to call the attention of watch-buyers to the 


very fine WATCHES made by the AMERICAN WATCH 
CO. of Waltham, and known as the 


3-4 PLATE, 16 SIZE. 

To the manufacture of these Watches the Company have 
devoted all the science and skill in the art at their com- 
mand, and confidently claim that for fineness and beauty, 
not less than for the greater excellences of mechanical and 
scientific correctness of design and execution, these 
Watches will compare favorably with the best made in 
any country. In this country the manufacture of such 
Watches is not even attempted except at Waltham. 

For sale by 


HOWARD & CoO., 
619 Apa, New York. 


LACKAWANNA COAL 


AT RETAIL. 


The DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL COMPANY 
are selling their justly celebrated Lackawanna Coal, at re. 
tail, for domestic use, at 


$5 50 


PER TON, SCREENED AND DELIVERED; 


oR, 
PER TON IN THE YARDS. 


ORDERS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


YARDS—310 FRONT ST., E. R. 
FOOT OF HUBERT ST., N. R. 
FOURTEENTH S8T., between NINTH and 

TENTH AVES. 

FOOT OF THIRTY-FOURTH S8T., E. R. 
1388 THIRD AVE. 
FOOT OF NINETY-SECOND 8T., E. R. 
88 ATLANTIC ST., BROOKLYN. 
FOOT OF HARRISON 8T., BROOKLYN. 
FOOT OF THIRD S8T., E. R. 

AT THEIR DEPOT IN WEEHAWKEN, New Jersey. 





PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
7 Nassau Street, up-stairs. 


COLGATE & CO.'S 
FRAGRANT TOILET SOAPS. 


A variety of kinds of superior excel- 
lence, for sale by first-class druggists 
and family grocers, and by ail deal- 
ers in fancy articles, 





SEE WHEELER & WILSON’S 
BUTTON-HOLE ATTACHMENT 


MAKING 
ONE HUNDRED BUTTON-HOLES AN HOUR. 
The desideratum for Families, Dressmakers, and Manu- 
facturers. 


6% BROADWAY. 





WILL BE SOLD ON THURSDAY, JULY 20, 
By order of the Hon. Epwarp Jonpax, Sclicitor of the 
Treasury, the Iron Steamer 
VIRGIN. 
Clyde-built ; length, 216 ft.; breadth, 94 ft. 5in.; depth of 
hold, 10 ft. 9 in. ; tonnage, 441 84-100; engines, double os- 
cillating. 


For farther particulars enquire at the REVENUE CUT- 
TER OFFICE, Custom-House. 





T. G. SELLEW, 


D E S K S 


AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
107 AND 116 Futon Srnezt, New York. 


*,* Library Furniture to order. 


The Nation. 


This Journal commences its Seventh Volume with the 
first issue of July, 1663. It has a well-established charac- 
ter as’ a political, social, and literary force, a medium for 
the best talent of the country, and a representative of 
national principles; while its absolute independence has, 
the Publishers believe, won it the respect and confidence 
of men of all parties. Its increased circulation among 
Clergymen of every denomination is proof of its value for 
the class of public teachers; and for the sake of its still 
wider diffusion among them the Publishers offer to send 
the paper free, and postage prepaid, for one month, to any 
clergyman wishing to make a trial of it with a view to sub- 
scribing. 

The Publishers are constantly assured by Advertisers of 
the profitable returns from their advertisements in the 
Nation, the circulation of which is considerably larger 
than that of any similar weekly published in this country. 
Book publishers in every part of the Union, principals of 
schools, makers and exhibitors of works of art, will find it 
peculiarly to their advantage to advertise in the Nation. 
Full particulars of terms, etc., given by circular. 


CONTENTS OF No. 16: 
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Party Wants. 
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ih 


for July. 


Whence, and Whither f 
City ? 


Bg 
il 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


—E. L. GODKIN & CO., 
8 Park Place, New York. 


*,*Fersons wishing to dispose of the first seven num- 





bers of Vol. I. can do s0 at the office of the Nation. 




















